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Boston, Mass, 
Providence, R. I. 
Eureka, Ill. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During the past five and a half years these pictures 


have 


universally commented upon. 


appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
We have received numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined tist for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
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a Yorke, 
tmilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Ceistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—-2, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d Ernesti, 


—2, 


Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, 


c harles M, Schmitz 
ch von Flotow. 

Fr z Lachner 

He inrich Marschner. 

Frederick Lax 

Nestore Calvano, 

William Courtney, 

Josef Staudig! 

Lulu Veling 


Fl rence ( linton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavallee 

Clarence Eddy 

Franz Abt. 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
5. E, Jacobsohn, 
1. O. Von Proch 
dvard Grieg, 
igene D’ Albert, 


i Lehmann 


azka. 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campaniai, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente 

Joseffy, 

Mme. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken. 


Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Ferdinand von Hiller. 
Robert Volkmann. 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich. 

. A. Lefebre. 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
Joseph Koegel 

Dr. jah Godoy. 
Carlyle Petersilea. 
Car! Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling. 

Van Zandt. 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli. 


W. Waugh Lauder. 


William Mason, 
P. S. om 
Neupe 
every de B lanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
te Bendix, 
H. Sherwood, 
he 
— McCullough, 
alvini, 
— T. Raymond, 
vester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
edwin Booth, 
Max T reuman, 
C, A. Cappa. 
Montegriffo. 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann. 
Donizetti. 
William W. 
Ferranti. 
Johannes Brahms. 
Meyerbeer. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 
Michael Banner. 
Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hanlin. 
Otto Sutro. 
Carl Faelten. 
Belle Cole. 
Carl Millécker. 
Lowell Mason. 
Georges Bizet 
John A, se 


Gilchrist. 





HE picture on our frontispage is that of Mr. Henry 
Mason 


, President 


and 


Treasurer of the Mason & 


Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, whose biographical 


sketch will be 


Trade Department. 


week we 


hyped 


kiire’ 


found in the reading columns of our 


informed our readers that Mr. Dam- 
rosch would not be allowed to conduct “ Die Wal- 
‘after the return of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Company from Philadelphia. No daily paper has contrib- 
uted so much toward the attainment of that desirable 





seoult as the Mazland Express. It at once cotdok a straight- 
forward, manly, and dignified stand in the matter, and, 
while other papers avoided the main point involved, in- 
sisted that Herr Seid] should conduct “ Die Walkiire.” 
The articles derived much weight from the fact that they 
were per‘ectly fa'r in their references to Mr. Damrosch. 
During the last year, since Mr. Kobbé took charge of the 
musical department of the M/az/ and Express, the paper 
has advanced as an authority on music because, as in the 
matter to which we have just referred, Mr. Kobbé has 
been steadily guided by his regard for the interests of 
the art he loves and for which he has a finely developed 
and highly cultivated understanding. 


WwW‘, are constrained again to refer to Mr. Thomas's 

programs for the popular concerts in unfavorable 
manner, as we have received the following letter, written 
in a lady’s hand: 

An old subscriber to your highly esteemed and valuable journal, who is 
also a subscriber to the Thomas Popular Matinées, begs of you to use your 
influence in inducing Mr. Thomas to somewhat alter the character of his 
programs. I go to these concerts, which are faultless in point of execu- 
tion, not only to amuse myself, but I also take my little ones in order to 
early interest them in music and to gradually have their musical taste 
developed. This can only be done if the programs are within the reach 
of a minor's musical understanding and are interesting to a general and 
not to a professional listener only. This I understood to be the character 
of the “ concerts when I subscribed. 

Very respectfully yours, 

We are forced to concede to our “ Old Subscriber 
that her restrictions are, in the main, correct. If this 
“Old Subscriber” had read the columns of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER carefully she would have found that we 
have already called attention to the same points she 
wants changed. The programs which Mr. Thomas has 
so far given his subscribers are certainly well chosen, 
and mostly always of high musical interest, but they 
imply a misnomer as far as the numbers are concerned, 
for they form programs for a symphony and not for a 
“popular” concert. The matinées also are somewhat 
too long, and regularly take a quarter of an hour longer 
than the advertised time. 


popular” 
An OLp Susscriper. 





MAPLESON'S CHAMPAGNE LUNCH. 

OBODY could have been more astonished than Mr. 
N Mapleson’s Italian chorus when they received an 
invitation for a champagne lunch, to be given them after 
the last rehearsal of “ Manon,” which took place at 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday morning of last week. All 
kinds of surmises and theories on the cause of this un- 
usual and unexpected generosity on the part of Mr. Maple- 
son were advanced by the greatly dumbfounded members 
of the chorus. Some, indeed, went so far as to declare 
the whole matter a hoax, and would not believe that the 
champagne lunch would come off; others regarded it as 
very ominous in regard to the non-payment of their back 
salaries; but, as they had all made up their minds toa 
loss of that anyhow, they could not see why Mr. Maple- 
son should thus want to pacify them and make them 
more patient. All of the chorus, however, concluded 
that, if the luxurious lunch should take place as prom- 
ised, they would do their utmost to make Mr. Mapleson’s 
benefit night and the first production of “Manon” a 
success as far as the choruses in the new work were 
concerned. And nobly they kept their self-imposed 
promise —just as nobly as did Mr. Mapleson with regard 
to the lunch, at which champagne flowed in streams. 
The secret, however, of this lavish lunch it is reserved 
for THE MusICAL COURIER to unveil, and it is a very 
simple one: A Paris firm sent Mr. Mapleson fifty baskets 
of a new brand of champagne, which he was gratuitously 
to introduce in the New York market as an advertise- 
ment, and that was why the Italian ladies and gentlemen 
were treated to the wine. 





OPERA VS. BALLET. 
American Opera Company has 
which 


many serious 
are naturally 


HE 
difficulties to contend with, 
attendant upon the creation of an enterprise of such 
magnitude. Not least of these difficulties is that of 
always keeping in view the high ideal which was in the 
minds of its founders, while, at the same time, catering 
to the public taste in such measure as to secure that 
popularity which is absolutely essential for the first year 
of its existence. Not ignorant of this, and having deeply 
at heart the success of the enterprise, it is, therefore, 
with great reluctance that we give expression to some 
few words of adverse criticism before the opening of the 
But occasion seems to demand it. 
as any musician ac- 


season. 

Goetz’s “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
quainted with the score knows, is a work conceived with 
the highest dignity of purpose and executed without 
the slightest concession to the demands of popular taste. 
Perhaps this ideality of workmanship even goes so far 
as to conflict with the legitimate requirements of dram- 











atic effect. But of this, no matter; for, whatever may 
be its virtues or failings, the work must be taken as it 
exists, and reverentially performed according to its com- 
poser's intentions. 

Mr. Thomas is not going to do this. He has yielded 
where he should not have done so by allowing the inter- 
polation of a ballet in the third act. Words and music 
are as closely wedded in Goetz’s masterpiece as in any of 
Wagner's music-dramas. The orchestral score is one 
sustained river of melody, flowing smoothly on without 
halt or interruption, and in like manner the libretto is so 
skillfully constructed that none of its scenes can be al- 
tered or broken into without detriment to the homo- 
geneity of the drama. 

The insertion of a ballet in the thrid act, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that that is the least objectionable plece for 
its entrance, cannot but prove injurious to the dramatic 
Nor can Rubinstein's substantial and rhythmi- 
cally vigorous “ Bal Costumé” music accord well with 
the delicate poetry of Goetz’s airy musical fancies. 

Without doubt Mons. Bibeyran pleaded hard that his 
ballet might have the chance to appear on the opening 
night. Of course, he represented that “ Lohengrin” 
would give no opportunity for its entrance, and 
“Orpheus” but a poor one for its display, and that 
consequently it could not otherwise be seen during the 
first week. But Mr. Thomas should not have yielded. 
For even were the American ballet pupils finished ar- 
tists of the highest order, their first public appearance 
should not be allowed to be the cause of injuring the 
effect of a beautiful art-work, and of doing violence to 
the intentions of its composer. A ballet in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” is utterly incongruous, and the ballet 
will suffer from its introduction as much as the opera. 


action. 





NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MUSICIANS, 
E have received the following letter referring to 
the formation of a “ National League of Musi- 
cians:” 
Orrice or Curriger’s Banp, Cincinnati, t 
December 18, 1885. { 
Editors Musical Courier, New York City: 

The accompanying slip explains itself: It is to be hoped that 
your valued paper is sufficiently interested in this matter, to use 
its columns in behalf of the project which will undoubtedly be 
of great good to the profession and its adjuncts. It would not be 
amiss for your journal to advocate the idea of the prominent or- 
chestra or band leaders in cities that have no protective associa- 
tions to attend such a meeting without formal notice, inasmuch as 
it would be most likely to reach them when a promiscuously ad- 
dressed letter would fail Yours truly, C. M. CurRRIER. 

These are the resolutions : 

The following preamble and resolutions were presented to the Cincinnati 
Musicians’ Protective Union, by Mr. C, M. Currier, at the regular meeting, 
Friday, December 11, 1885, and without discussion were unanimously 
adopted : 

Mr. Currier was unanimously elected to represent this Union, with full 
power to act, at such meeting of delegates. 


PREAMBLE, 

Whereas ; We believe the time has arrived when a broader policy than a 
merely local one should be adopted, to protect and benefit musicians, and 
that a move should be made to more fully strengthen the craft in upholding 
and maintaining the highest type of professional dignity, integrity and 
standard of excellence, as well as prices for services, such as befits the ** God- 
given art” in this great liberty and music loving country. 

And whereas, The history of this, as well as protective associations in 
other cities, shows a positive necessity for a coalition or combination of such 
organizations, forming a central legislative power, which would inspire 
respect and influence, or comfel those outside these associations to accord 
such rights as may be claimed are justly due those endeavoring to lift the 
craft of this country into its proper sphere ; 

And whereas, We believe that the formation of a ‘* National League” of 
musicians, composed of delegates from the pfotective associations of the 
country, under careful, judicious and intelligent legislation, would develop 
and promote such interest and harmonious action, as to vastly improve the 
condition of the craft, and by corresponding strength be a sufficient power to 
protect, in the fullest sense, the best interests of musicians East, West, 
North and South ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this essociation instruct its president to 
c icate with the presid of ians’ protective associations of the 
country for the purposs of effecting a ‘* National League” of musicians! 
The object to be a central legislative power for the promotion of the inter- 
ests and better protection of the rights and privileges of the musicians be- 
longing to the protective associations so banded together ; 

And be it further resolved, That this association select a delegate, with 
full power to act, for its proper representation at a meeting of delegates, 
should such meeting be determined upon. 


We heartily endorse Mr. Currier’s efforts in behalf of 
the establishment of a “ National League of Musicians,”’ 
and we trust that our contemporaries will kindly print 
the resolutions so as to give them as wide a circulation 
as posssible. Cincinnati, as is well known, is one of the 
most musical cities of this continent and she may be 
proud of the origin of the above comprehensive, noble 
and far-reaching plan. New York is sure to follow. 











Miss Louise Lablache, daughter of Mme. Lablache, of 
the Mapleson company, who arrived on the Servia, succeeds Miss 
Lily Post in ‘‘ The Black Hussar.” This will be the last week 
of the production of that opera by Colonel McCaull’s company at 
the Star Theatre. Then the company will be transferred to the 
manager’s Philadelphia house. ‘‘ Don Cesar,” by Dellinger, will 
be the attraction during Colonel McCaull’s spring and summer 
engagement at Wallack’s. In this new opera Miss Lablache will 
probably be seen as Mariana. ‘ 
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What Music Do We Hear in Our. 


Churches ? 


By EDWARD IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


V. 


(Concluded.) 

IN PRESBYTERIAN, REFORMED DUTCH, BAPTIST AND LIKE SECTS ; 
THEIR HYMN-BOOKS — CONGREGATIONAL SINGING — REVI- 
VAL MELODIES—PROTESTANT EASTER—CONCLUSION. 

E now approach a great and vital element of 

such services—congregational singing. Let all other 

music go ; this ought not to, and will not. Its influence for devo- 
tion and reverentia! taste is mighty. Out of it was born the 
chorale, or rather the chorale from it, parts of one impulse—the 

Praising of God with the mouth and the letting of everything 

that hath breath unite therein. 

For this end, then, books are provided with hymns and tunes 
of a simple character, but not necessarily at all inferior in musical 
dignity. 

The reader is now particularly asked to bear in mind a preced- 
ing proposition that, while music cannot fer se be sacred or pro- 
fane, ‘‘ verbal or circumstantial associations can cast a distinctly 
devotional or secular color over an air forever,” and thus make a 
tune suitable or unsuitable for use in religious service. He is 
likewise asked to remember the advanced musical cultivation of 
church-going people, their familiarity with secular music in all 
varieties and the disastrous results of their failing to make any 
distinction between opera and concert-room or church strains. 

Before the writer lies a regular catapult against the integrity 
of the division-wall in the shape of one of the most known, 
popular and approved books of hymns and tunes for congrega- 
tional use. The music in this collection is practically identical 
in the two or three like books of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Reformed Dutch and other churches, in some of which 
the tunes are otherwise named, the hymns more denominational, 
and so on. This book purports to be the selection of experi- 
enced musicians (and clerical supervision haS been also bestowed). 
To each of them the field of ecclesiastical composers, the Epis- 
copal hymnals, the ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and many 
British collections ought to be familiar, or they were not qualified 
for their task. The first thing one observes are the noble old 
hymns, *‘Oh, could I speak the matchless worth,” and ‘‘O 
Love divine, how sweet thou art,” linked to a mangled ver- 
sion of the duet in Mozart’s merry ‘‘ Zauberfléte,” between 
Papageno and Pamina, ‘‘La Done Prende.” The hymns, 
‘* Eternal Father, strong to save,” ‘‘ Jesus, my Lord, my God 
my All,” and ‘* Thou art, O God, the Life and Light,” are set to 
Mendelssohn's sentimental song without words, ‘‘ Consolation,” a 
stock parlor piece. ‘* By faith I viewed my Saviour dying ”’ 
must be sung to the dashing barcarolle and pas seul beginning 
the last act of *‘ Masaniello,” “ Hail, my ever-blessed Jesus” 
is wedded to an air of Beethoven's ; not to one of his noble hymns | 
that might so properly be included, but the lusty shout “ Freude, 
Freude, Gétterfunken !” ending the immortal Ninth Sym- 
phony. We proceed a little ‘‘farther in this business” and 
light upon James Montgomery's hymn, ‘‘ Call Jehovah, thy sal- 
vation,” to be sung to the air in the overture to Flétow’s 
‘*Martha” (the same which occurs as the quartet in the second 
act), ‘‘ Ah, che 4 me perdoni.”” (We spare the reader the names 
given here to these appropriations—‘* Ludwig,” ‘‘ Prince,” 
** Vesper” and the like). An old naughtiness, ‘‘ Guide me, oh 
Thou Great Jehovah,” with its music from said ‘‘ Martha,"’ 
which Zione/ always sings so languishingly, is here to be repeated 
by the congregation, nemine contradicente. Shall we insist on the 
usual encore? Blumenthal’s morceau de salon, “ Les Deux 
Anges” turns up, named ‘* Blumenthal,” and above the hymn 
‘*Saviour, when in dust to Thee. ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd” 
has Wallace’s ‘Scenes that are brightest,” from ‘* Maritana.” | 
‘** Angels from the realms of glory” received as its lot the air, 
‘*Einsam bin ich,” from Von Weber's “ Preciosa” music. Von 
Weber's charming nymbers and melodic sweetness must have | 
cast a siren spell over our friends. They have uprooted the | 
opening slow melody in the ‘* Der Freischiitz”” overture, named | 
it ‘‘Agatha,” and placed it above Schmolke’s ‘‘ My Jesus, as | 
Thou wilt’ and acouple of other hymns. Agathe’s ‘‘ Leise, 
leise, Fromme Weise!” is attached to ‘‘ Softly now, the light of 
day.”” The writer has also seen in another such book, the cav- 
atina in ‘‘ Euryanthe,” ‘ Glécklein im Thale.” ‘* Nearer, my | 
God, to Thee” has so long clutched to itself the old love-tune, 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” that the recurrence of that amusing 
plagiarism betwixt these covers may be condoned, especially as | 
Miss Emma Abbott has retaliated by singing the hymn in one of 
the acts of her version of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.”” ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” and ** The Last Rose of Summer” are here, too lackadai- 
sical an inclusion to be pardonable. The prayer from ‘‘ Zampa” 
is united unkindly to ‘‘Softly fades the twilight ray.” And so it goes 
on. Wewillnot. The reader has doubtless had enough to satisfy 
him of the purity of the selection our compilers have somehow or 
The hand of the adapter and the arranger is every- 
where. Such a book is an anomaly. It is active in mischief, 
confounding and lowering popular taste. What were its editors 
about that they put such a volume of ‘‘sacred song ” together, 
sacred only in text? It is, as we have said, representative, widely 
popular, held up by pastors and intelligent laymen as a standard 
of what is suitable, everywhere to be used. 

Twenty years ago there were, especially in New England, sev- 
eral hymn and tune books compiled by a particular and well- 
known group of musicians. Sometimes they proved the ability | 


other made. 


that they possessed, by writing new tunes, uncontaminated melo- 
dies, many of which have survived and are deservedly esteemed. 
But these men, one of them a minister of much musical taste and 
repute, another a doctor of music eminent for knowledge, for the 
sake of more speedily fulfilling their task for the publishers, or in 
a mistaken taste, took advantage of the moderate musical educa- 
tion of the masses. 
rearranged from opera and everything else to their hearts’ con- 
tent. To these misguided minds is owing almost all the unsound- 
ness of this ‘‘standard” collection above partially analyzed. 
They did the mischief in the first place. Why have those in 
charge of the preparation of more modern collections reiterated 
their ‘sins, negligences and ignorances” in so palpable, indis- 
putable and entirely unnecessary a way ? 

A hymn tune should be in the first place good music, simple 


but strong, and adapted for congregational singing, and it should | 


be either written directly to sacred words or have positively no 
association, or at least any popular association, with other than 
sacred words. This is an outline rule. 

In the Methodist and Baptist denominations, especially, there is 
an appendix to the library in the shape of ** revival” melodies or 


These, while serving the specific purposes for which they are 
promulgated, and while often exhibiting a spontaneous relation 
to their words, are soon vulgarized, their musical merit being in 
the first place exceedingly dubious. A few have kept their as- 


| 


They ransacked, borrowed and adaptcd and 


stepped in and heard the tenor sing very mellifluously ‘‘ Non é 
Ver,” with a particularly solemn hymn linked to it as an offertory 
accompaniment. A Pennsylvanian organist told him not long 
ago that he was ‘‘ waiting until it shouldn't be quite so common " 
for giving his choir ‘‘ I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say’’ set to the 
sextet in ‘‘ Patience.” ‘‘It goes perfectly,” he explained. 
Doubtless it has gone by this time. A Boston choir are fond of 
singing, with charming effect, the allegretto from the Seventh 
Symphony to ‘‘ Fading, Still Fading.”” In a Presbyterian church 
in Brooklyn, according to information of a musical friend, a fine 
arrangement of one of the dreamy ballet airs in Gliick’s ** Or- 
phée,” for soprano and contralto, did duty on one late occasion. 

In a Leadville church there is said to have once been posted 
conspicuously on the front of the organ gallery a sign for all to 
read as they quitted the edifice: ‘* Please Doe Not Shoot the 


Orginist He is Doeing His Best.” Possibly it is as well that in 


| less occidental communities indignant and loflg-suffering persons 


sociation with particular hymns and taken permanent place in | 
| The only ray of hope to inspire those who have consciences as 


the music books. 


The ‘* Moody and Sankey ” melodies are nearly, without excep- | 


tion, as false in devotional spirit as isa large proportion of the text 


united to them utterly below criticism—religion and devotional | 


feeling sicklied o’er with the pale cast of sentimentality. 
Moody and Sankey hymn-book was for a time incalculably mis- 
chievous in its effect on church music in America, especially in 
rural centres. 
churches might well raise the tone of music among those who so 
love it, the negro branches of their denominations—along with 
fulfilling their duty to themselves. 

Let, then, our Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Baptist, and other denominations akin, wake up, go to 
work, and in the light of intelligence and a true devotional spirit 
put together new books—by-the-by, with but a third as much in 
them if they wish. Those who sing can thus become familiar 
with and attached to what is selected, and with the greatly- 
widened musical instruction and interest in congregational sing- 
ing exhibited within a few years, the pewholders in their churches 
will have little to ask for in the direction of that music in which 
they participate, and critics blame for less. 

Easter has come to general observance among denominations 
where it was long slighted, and Easter music is advertised actively 
in “the non-Episcopal churches of Protestant creeds in this 
city. The organists’ preludes, postludes and the like have been 
usually not inappropriate to day and service, as shown by the 
writer's notes for some seasons, the chief (and a very minor) 
criticism against them being that they seem confined to a narrow 
répertoire and one not sufficiently illustrative of the organ. 

Among the best-known and most fashionable of up-town 
churches, among the denominations just considered, is one whose 
music merits, in more than a single sense, special comment here. 
Its congregation is notable for social derivation and the beautiful 
building is invariably crowded. A quartet choir of rather excep- 
tional ability and expense, directed by one of the best of our local 
organists, furnishes the music, and a committee, in the member- 
ship of which is at least one gentleman of outside musical activity, 
looks also toward the well-being of that element of worship there. 
The morning service is somewhat curious, in that a slightly 
liturgical coloring has been infused into it by sundry appropria- 
tions from Episcopalianism. The musically concerned are fortu- 
nate in being able frequently to have the kind aid of a distin- 
guished singer, until recently active on the operatic stage, and 
the presence of this artist to reinforce the regular choir is ever an 
event of pleasure to them. 

It has also become the custom at this church for the second 
hymn at each Sunday service to be left entirely to the choir, who 
are thus at liberty to zsthetically delight an appreciative congre- 
gation, converted into—an audience. The hymn and tune book 
employed in this congregation contains all or most of the infe- 
licities discovered in previous dissection. The organist is, we 
understand, responsible for the music he plays or the choir sings. 
The latter includes as ‘set pieces” in solo, duo, terzet or quartet 
form such adaptations or selections as Z/sa’s first aria in ‘* Loh- 
engrin” (‘‘Solo nel miei prim’ Anni”); ‘In Questo Suol,” 
from “ La Favorita ;” Chopin’s ‘‘ Marche Funébre” in quartet 
to a standard hymn, and a portion of another well-known piano- 
forte piece set for a soprano solo; a dozen airs of more and 
less conspicuous derivation, utilized month in and month out, with 
an effect musically charming to all, but making the judicious 
grieve. And the preludes and postludes, superbly played, con- 
sist almost uniformly of such organ arrangements of sym- 
phonic and~ orchestral secular music as the march tempo from 
Raff's ‘‘ Lenore” symphony, the ‘'Coriolanus”” overture of 
Beethoven, the andante from the Fifth Symphony, Haydn sym- 
phonies, classic overtures and so on—the organ, as the organ, neg- 
lected, quite as completely as what is far worse, the sense of a 
devout fitness of things, and the place being a church, and not 
Steinway Hall nor the Metropolitan Opera House. 

This is only one church? True; but a prominent and influen- 
tial one, and almost entirely representative, 

In a church in Forty ——th street, this winter, the writer 


The | 


do not now-a-days bear arms to divine worship. 
Such, then, is the aspect of musicin services held in this city— 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike are in either a greater or 


lesser state of siege. Whence cometh our help? Oh, for Jubal 


hymn-tunes of that species, some of them decidedly local in use. | Cain, ** the father of all such as handle the harp and the organ ” 


to scourge those who are maladministering his concerns! Oh, 


for Gabriel or Saint Cecillia to lighten the darkness of the choir ! 


| Apparently we cannot look for instructed, let alone vigorous and 


enthusiastic, aid from priest or minister. Those laymen who 


know most seem joined to their idols and we leave them alone. 
well as criticism is that to which we have earlier referred -a 
widening state of general musical knowledge and taste, through- 
out all sorts and conditions of church-goers who will be gradually 
roused to protest against such abominations as New York and 


sister cities uphold to-day. .Then will it be demanded that Thalia 


| and Melpomene, Calliope, and even Terpsichore herself, do not 


And one may add that the Methodist and Baptist | 


| of Christian devotion. 





sit down above our pulpits and before the altars of the saints, to 
smile and whisper and beckon as they choose, under the masks 


N NOTES. 
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FOREIC 


....1he four hundredth performance of Mozart's “ Don 
Giovanni” was recorded last month at the Frankfort Stadt- 
theater, where that great work was first produced in January, 
1794, and was then described on ‘*a comic 
operetta, in two acts, from the Italian, the music by Mozart.”’ 


the playbills as 


.. According to the Journal des Débats, an anti-Lohen- 
gtin league has formed at Paris, which, with a capital of some 
50,000 francs, has bought up the tickets for the first performances 
of the work, with the purpose of disturbing them through hostile 
demonstrations. It will be remembered that the Parisians dis- 
graced themselves in like manner during the first *‘ Tannhiuser ”’ 
representations. 

....It was announced at a first meeting of the guaran- 
tors of the Leeds Festival, held on the gth inst., that the pro- 
visional committee had arranged with Anton Dvorak to provide 
an oratorio ‘‘ dealing with the life and martyrdom of a Bohemian 
female saint.’’ Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie are 
also to be commissioned to compuse works for production during 
the festival. The guarantee fund now amounts to upward of 
£18,000. 

A very interesting collection of autographs was sold 
recently at the Hotel Drouot, Paris. The lots included auto 
graphs of the following composers and artists 
Beethoven, Antoine Boesset, Boieldieu, 
Chopin, Donizetti, Flotow, Gounod, Grétry, Halévy, Joseph 
Haydn, Hérold, Hummel, Liszt, Litolff, Father Martini, Mas- 
senet, Méhul, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart and his family, 
Rosa, Rossini, 


Adam, Auber, 


Berlioz, Cherubini 


Noverre, Paganini, Perti, Piccinni, Salvator 
Rouget de Lisle, Sacchini, Salieri, Spontini, Strauss, Ambroise 


Thomas, Verdi, Viotti, Wagner, Weber and Zingarelli. 


——Kaiser's (not Nesslar’s) opera “‘ Der Trompeter von 
Sackingen” will have its first representation in this country 
Saturday evening at the Thalia. 

SS 

One of the most elaborate musical services of Christ- 
mas Day was that at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, where 
Mr. George Prentice, the organist, and Mr. Thomas Prentice, 
the conductor of the orchestra, have succeeded in building up a 
beautiful musical Besides the orches'ra, 
male choir, and the organ and piano in use are judiciously em- 
ployed to produce excellent musical results. The soprano is 
Mrs. Robinson; the contralto, Miss Birdsall; the tenor, Mr. 
William Dennison ; the bass, Mr. J. F. Radcliffe. The excel- 
lent program for Christmas was as follows : 
Prelude ees see 

Orchestra. 

Processional Hymn, 43, ** Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 
Introit—* Adeste Fideles" (42) é ue 
Soli and Chorus 
Kyrie Eleison—Mass No, 16 ............ 


‘ . 


service. a quartet, a 


..++. Wagner 


. Gounod 
Novello 


... Hayda 


. Saint-Saéns 

Quintet and Chorus. 
Sanctus— Mass No. 16..... ... 
Benedictus— Mass No. 16... Ey PE Po 
Hymn of Adoration, ** All worthy Thou, who hast redeemed" 
Agnus Dei—Mass No, 16... cones 
Giestn in Racetele—Mase We 26 60.65. cicciccics cocvccececccces 
Recessional Hymn, 46, ‘‘ Of the Father's love begotten"’........ 
Postlude—** Coronation March "’...............+ 

Orchestra and organ. 


.. Haydo 


Reinagle 
.-««.Haydo 


Schumann 


Eilenberg 
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PRAISE FOR A RESIDENT COMPOSER.—The Mazl and 
Express of last Wednesday has the following about Mr. Bruno 
Oscar Klein’s compositions ; ** Writing some time ago of Bruno 
Klein's ‘ Humoreske,’ which was recently played at one of the 
Van der Stucken concerts, we remarked that Mr. Klein was a 
good musician in spite of the fact that he is a “‘ Mus. Doc.” Our 
opinion of his abilities as a musician is confirmed by an album of 
songs of his composition published by G. Schirmer. They are 
full of poetic feeling. We commend especially the second one in 
the book, ‘ The Song of the Harp-Girl,’ which is a little gem.” 


HERR RICHTER’S ORCHESTRA.—A new amateur orches- 
tra, entitled the Amateur Symphony Orchestra of New York, has 
recently been organized by Herr Carl Richter-Nicolai. Herr 
Richter, who was fe@rsmerly the conductor of the Mozart Musical 
Union, is an excellent musician and a good violinist, and he will 
no doubt drill the new organization, which is said to possess 
some good material, into a competent orchestral body. 


HOW THE MIGHTY HAVE FALLEN.—We find the fol- 
lowing concerning Italo Campanini in the New York letter to the 
San Francisco Post: *‘ 1 have heard something surprising about 
Campanini. Four years ago he was at the height of popularity 
in New York, a social favorite, the companion of men about 
town, and even the idolof romantic young women. Even during 
his last engagement here, two years since, his admirers were 


lenient, though his voice was evidently in its decad- 
ence. Overwork, late eating and much drinking were the 
causes. Every one was prepared for the announcement, that he | 


was about to retire finally from the stage. He has lived in Italy 
since, where it was supposed that he had an ample property laid 
up from his large earnings. The other day a regular paid adver- 
tisement appeared in one of the Florentine papers setting forth 
that Italo Campanini, the famous tenor, desired an engagement 


with an opera or concert company.” 


PATTI AND “LAKME.” —It is stated that Mme. Patti 
has used her sojourn in Paris for the purpose of studying 
‘*Lakmé” with the composer, M. Léo Delibes, and that she is 


intending to create the part at the Vienna Court Opera. 


CZIBULKA IN BERLIN.—Czibulka, the Austrian band- 
master and composer of light operettas, went to Berlin recently to 
conduct the first performance of his ‘*‘ Jagdjunker,” which was 
brought out at the Walhalla Theatre. 
thusiastically by the Berlin public, and the new operetta proved a 
big success. We hope it has more musical ideas than are con- 
** Amorita.”” 


He was received very en- 


tained in 

MASINI'S PERIL.—Masini, the celebrated tenor, came near 
He 
his sleeping-car took fire, and it was only with difficulty that the 


occupants could be saved. 


losing his life recently. traveled from Milan to Paris, when 


GOMES IN MILAN.—Carlos Gomes, the composer of “II 
Guarany,"' will attend the first production of his latest opera, 
‘*lo Schiavo,” at the Scala in Milan, after which he intends to 
return to Brazil, his native country. 

FivE CANDIDATES.—The Paris Academy of Fine Arts 
has under consideration for the vacancy of the position of a cor- 
responding member for music, caused through the death of Jules 
F, Gernsheim, Rotter- 
Peter Benoit, Antwerp ; Ed- 


Benedict, the following five gentlemen : 
Johannes Brahms, Vienna ; 
vard Greig, and 

loulouse Conservatory of Music. 


dam ; 
Louis Deffés, director of the 
The choice is a rather diffi- 


Christiania, 


cult one among men of such great prominence and artistic merit. 

SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS.— Mme. Clara Schumann 
has just published through Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic. a 
volume of Robert Schumann’s early letters. 
the greater husband deserves the thanks of the entire musical 
world for the holiday present she has made them. 
form a mental monument tothe great composer, erected by his 


The great wife of 
The letters 


own nobility, strength, tenderness and originality of thought. 
We shall not fail to translate some of them for.our readers. 

ENERGICO,”—Ferdinand Hiller’s 
which forms the 


HILLER'S !* ALLEGRO 
last composition was an “ Allegro energico,’ 
first movement of a new symphony, which was destined to re- 
main unfinished, It was played for the first time a a recent Giir- 
zenich concert at Cologne, under Franz Wiillner, and is highly 
spoken of by the critics of that city. 


——Mr. Rudolph Aronson has made preparations for the 
‘*Amorita” at the 


rhe principals and slaves are to 


celebration of the fiftieth representation of 
Casino to-morrow evening 
appear in new costumes, The chorus and orchestra will be aug- 
mented and new verses are to be added to the amusing songs of 
Messrs. Wilson and Fitzgerald. 

- a 


——The last of Mr. N. S. Penfield’s ten organ recitals 


took place Tuesday afternoon at Chickering 4lall. A short and 
pleasing program was offered to a quite numerous audience. Mr. 
Jameson, who was announced to sing, could not appear on ac- 
count of Miss 


l'rischet, soprano, and Mr. Cummings, trombone, were very suc- 


a severe cold, and was replaced by Mr. Dufft. 
cessful in their number. A commendable feature was the first 
appearance in New York as violinist of Mr. W. Edward Heimen- 
dahl, who played an arioso by Rietz and the violin part of Gou- | 
nod's ** Ave Maria,” sung by Miss Trischet with fine tone, pure 
intonation and good bowing and phrasing. 


HE M 


| 
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The next Kontski recital is postponed from December 
31 to January 7. 

The J. C. Duff Comic Opera Company, with its 
paraphernalia, appears at the Brooklyn Academy of Music this 
week. 








Aptommas, the celebrated harpist, will give two 
harp recitals at Steinway Hall to-day, the first at three P. M., the 
second at eight in the evening. 

The New York Philharmonic Club ‘s to give its second 
concert this season at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening of 
next week. The soloists will be Mrs. Stone-Barton and Mrs. 
Richard Arnold. 

——Lillian Norton, or, as on the operatic stage she is 
called, Mme. Lillian Nordica, will make the transcontinental 
tour with Manager Mapleson’s company, joining the organization 

| when it opens at the Boston Theatre. 

——The St. George’s Glee Club will give its second con- 
cert of cheery English glees and ballads at Chickering Hall on 
January 7. The members will have the assistance of Miss 
Hortense Pierce, Mr. Michael Banner and Mr. Caryl Florio. 





——Mapleson’s company appeared at New Haven on 
Monday evening ; they were to sing at Hartford last night and 
to-day they are to perform at Worcester, whence they will prob- 
ably go to Springfield previous to opening their Boston season. 
Mr. Heinrich Conried has arrived on the steamer 
Scythia. He brought with him for the Casino the orchestration, 
the original costume plates, the scene models, property plots, &c., 
of Johan Strauss’s latest and most successful opera comique, ‘* The 
Gypsy Baron.” 





The program for next week’s representations at the 
Metropolitan Opera House promises performances of ‘* Die Meis- 
tersinger von Niirnberg ” for Monday and Friday, and represen- 
tations of ‘‘ Tannhiauser”’ and *‘ The Queen of Sheba” for Wed- 
nesday evening and Saturday afternoon, respectively. 





——The Greenwich Amateur Opera Company will repeat 
its performance of ‘* The Mikado” at Chickering Hall on the 8th 
prox. The cast includes Messrs. Charles A. Hetzel, George C. 
Pearce, J. Williams Macy and Eugene Clarke and Mrs. H. M. 
O'Keefe, Alice Mesereau, E. Brett and Henrietta Griggs. 





The program for to-morrow’s ninth Thomas popular 
matinee is as follows : 


Marche et Cortege.—“* Reine de Saba”’...............-..- ....Gounod 
Overtate——” Poagasbts™ «sees vedas sadaressiisdiaas! sex biidiiione Weber 
Scene by the Brook,—** Pastoral Symphony ”’..............+. «+. 3eethoven 
Ballet Music and Wedding Procession.—‘* Feramors . .Rubinstein 
, ERED cece cvcecvcce shite teeta Handel 


.. Mendelssohn 


b. Spring Song i 
..Sehubert-Boehm 


Pinks 6000. Fee? vs vc6nidcpnesecsbe eascei onsen 
Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Scenes Napolitaines Massenet 


American Opera. 
66 PAHE Taming of the Shrew,” Goetz’s delightful 

opera, which is to open the season of opera sung by Ameri- 
cans at the Academy on Monday night, is bound to prove a success, 
We have had an occasion of witnessing a dress rehearsal of the 
work, and can tell our readers in advance that,the performance will 
be one of the best ensemd/e renderings this country has ever seen. 


| Those persons who predicted Theodore Thomas’s inability as an 


operatic conductor will find themselves vastly mistaken. The 
soloists are not renowned as stars, but they are each and all very 
good. The chorus, trained to perfection by Mr. Gustav Hin- 
richs, will prove highly satisfactory and efficient, and the orches- 
tra is the finest that ever took part in an operatic performance. 
The following is the cast of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew :” 

ES, . . .ccdecdercnteesebsedvceterrnescounneee William H. Hamilton 
Katharine . «+ +++-+Pauline l’Allemand 





OE <ccnsct’ 09 5squsesquecsusnete s0bntser eeeee cee Kate Bensberg 
PPTMIED ..i6 iis 0 dside 00 0cseceeescsescae casi ... Alonzo E. Stoddard 
COON cccccesrsse:s « conetcispripiteacesuueentee William H. Fessenden 
POPS .4 006000, c00e c0008ens cvenessoccccsabes Soncennenens George Fox 
Grumio. ces... .eeseeeeE. J. O’Mahoney 
ADP, vais a icddenesncanecnensecenssbessummecasiversenete Jchn Howson 


‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘*‘ Lohengrin” and ‘* The Magic 
Flute” are to follow the production of the ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” abundant opportunity will be offered for magnificent 
scenery and brilliant effects. In the first of these a ballet of 130 
performers will be employed, together with a largely increased 





chorus, The cast for this opera will be as follows : 

| I, «dl sss doce Wien obese 6a ......Helene Hastreiter 
G06 6.0.65. 060600 0b 0000be00ss entecsees sasgeBooveveacodeceeds Emma Juch 
ARNO 00000. chasecsaesvedweebadennenidsns base Seneg <gedeans Minnie Dilthey 


‘* Lohengrin ” will be produced with great attention to scenic 
detail, some particulars of which have already been mentioned in 


these columns. The parts will be distributed as follows: 


ANE... occp vcceepqpongsqarsasveneereeomes -eeeeees.Myron W, Whitney 
COREE. osciketnansantiekabeen ....+-..William Candidus 
Elsa pubep ees CURRAN eSORWReNaS ANON 36 sgTEaseS ...Emma Juch 
Telramund . George Fox 
PTE eos éus eu eave Wabhoncldcsvsedeedebace . ... John Gilbert 
(MEO TE TT. Toe iat Te tt. Helene Hastreiter 


These operas, with the ‘' Magic Flute,” are assigned to the 


| first week of the season, but it is by no means certain that they 


will be given on successive nights. The demand for tickets for 
the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew” has been so great that ihe manage- 
ment believes that it may be compelled to repeat the performance 


Thomas Popular Concert. 

HE eighth Thomas Popular Concert at the 

Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, the 22d inst., was, 
probably on account of its being Christmas week, not over-well 
attended, and the absence of a large audience seemed to some- 
what depress the spirits of the orchestra, a fact which was 
mostly noticeable in Wagner's ‘* Tristan and Isolde” introduc- 
tion and finale. It appeared to us also that in the woodwind 
the two clarinets are somewhat lower in pitch than the rest of the 
quartet, and we hope that this defect will in future be corrected. 
The program contained no novelty and does, therefore, not call 
for any further comment. It read in full as follows : 


SN DI NNON nok dames anndraineees a scxeanieee Mendelssohn 
a, Wedding March. 
4. Overture. 
Gavemada; Wa, gi Di mbaee 6s iov incense tek ckersedis Wieeneusteaed Volkmann 
Violoncello Obligato, Mr. A. Hartdegen. 
Introdection and Closing Scene—“ Tristan and Isolde "’............. Wagner 
eet oe Dvorak 
PRP WINN oi. cr ceiais 85540 0:000090-0662000605404.c040bapennoun Svendsen 
String orchestra. 


Symphonic Pocm-——“* Posthinenge. . os...00~ 0 000s cccneseces cscs +cnergit Liset 


Thomas Popular Matinee. 
HE eighth Thursday popular matinee was very 
well attended and the program, though containing abso- 
lutely nothing new, was an interesting, if not a popular one. It 
embraced of orchestral works the Second Symphony by Beet- 
hoven, the Bacchanale from the first act of Wagner's ‘* Tann- 
hiuser,” the variations from Schubert’s D minor string quartet, 
very well played by the string orchestra, and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini” overture. 

The soloist was Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who gave a very fine ren- 
dering of Chopin’s F minor pianoforte concerto ; in fact, this 
was the best performance we ever heard from this favorite pianist. 
He was, of course, as always, enthusiastically received, and as 
an encore played the B flat minor mazurka by Chopin. 


Harmonic Society. 
M* S. N. PENFIELD’S New York Harmonic 
Society gave its first concert since its organization at 
Chickering Hall last Weknesday evening, and both its members 
and its conductor are to be congratulated upon the success of the 
chorus work of the organization. In the singing of the cantate 
by Bach, ‘* The Guide of Israel,” and in Leslie’s ‘* Biblical 
Pastoral,’’ the Harmonic Society chorus showed the results of ex- 
cellent training in the shading and in thoroughness of expression, 
as well as precision in tempo. 

Mrs. Emma Watson-Doty and Mr. Carl E. Dufft sang a duet 
by Graben-Hoffman very effectively, and each of these singers 
subsequently sang a solo. Mr. George W. Morgan played an 
offertoire of his own on the organ, which would have pleased 
better had there been more delicacy than noise in his work. The 
society also sang choruses by Calkin and Fanning. 

The individual success of the evening must be credited to Miss 
Hattie J. Clapper, who consented at short notice to sing in place 


of Miss Eva Kennedy-Laurie. She selected ‘‘ Spring-tide,” by 
Becker, and rendered the song with excellent musical taste, evinc- 
ing a method of vocalization which delighted the musical por- 
tion of the audience. Miss Clapper is one of those singers who 
are entitled to antic pate a bright future. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Benefit. 
AST Wednesday night occurred at the Academy of 


Music the first performance in this country of Massenet’s 
opera ‘‘ Manon,” which had been chosen for Mr. Mapleson’s 
annual benefit. We are sorry to chronicle that the beneficiary's 
hopes were not fulfilled, inasmuch as the house was a rather poor 
one and cannot have paid for the expenses of the performance, let 
alone being of pecuniary benefit to Mr. Mapleson. 

As regards the opera itself, it was considerable of a disappoint- 
ment also, for Massenet’s music did not come up to the general 
expectation, which, it is true, was somewhat unduly raised 
through the recent blatant announcement of the great success of 
that composer’s latest opera, ‘* Le Cid,” particulars of which are 
to be found in another column of this journal. The plot of the 
opera is taken from the Abbé Prévost’s much-read novel of like 
name, and it follows the incidents therein related up to the last 
act, in which AZanon, who is one of those demi-monde characters 
in the glorification of which the French take so much delight, 
dies on her way to Havre, instead of, asin the novel, in a wilder- 
ness near New Orleans, La., whither she had been transported 
by the government for swindling. As for the music there is a 
great dearth of ideas in it, and if we except a few numbers, such 
as the duet in the finale of the first act, Manon’s aria in the second, 
the great scene at St. Sulpice between Manon and the Chevalier, 
there is nothing in the work to interest a truly musical listener, 
As a whole, the opera, through the over use of the same thematic 
material, becomes monotonous, and, toward the last, absolutely 
wearisome, 

But if not much praise can be bestowed on the work itself, the 
performance kept apace with it. The M/anon of Mme. Minnie 
Hauk was as coarse in looks as it was in acting, and her voice, 
or rather the remnant of what used to be her voice, was entirely 
insufficient for the requirements of the part. Giannini shouted 
more than he sang the music allotted to the Chevalier des Grieux, 
and his acting was stiff and clumsy. The only satisfactory par- 
ticipant in the performance was Signor Del Puente, whose Lescaut 
was good both vocally and histrionically. In the ensemble there 


were everywhere hitches and uncertainties consequent upon ap- 
parently insufficient rehearsing. This performance was the last 
one New York will see on the part of Mr. Mapleson’s company 





Wednesday and Friday nights. 


for some time to come, 
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Mr. Floersheim’s Latest Compositions. 


HE following are some opinions expressed last 
week on Mr. Otto Floersheim’s new pianoforte composi- 
tions, “ Lullaby ” and ‘‘ Morceau 4 la Gavotte.” 
The New York Tribune says: 
Music lovers interested in the doings of local musicians will learn with 
pleasure that the catalogue of new music has recently been enriched by sev- 
eral compositions from the pen of Otto Floersheim, whose orchestral piece 


** Consolation” was received with much favor at Mr, Van der Stucken’s last | 


Mr. Floersheim has got into type frequently before this, but now 


concert. 
” for 


he seems to have forsworn publishers, for the imprint on a ** Lullaby 
pianoforte and ** Morceau & la Gavotte” is his own. The latter composition 
is inscribed to William Mason, and both are pretty salon pieces with a greater 


harmonic interest than is usually found in works of their style and dimen- 


sions. 


The Mail and Express says : 


Otto Floersheim has composed and published a ‘“‘Merceau a la Gavotte” and 
a‘ Lullaby.’’ Of both compositions it may be said, in a general way, that they | 


are musicianly both in conception and execution, The ‘* Gavotte’’ is, for the 
most part, bright and piquant, but an accompaniment in octaves gives toa 
portion of it a sturdiness which contrasts effectively with the other parts. 
The only grievance we have against the ** Lullaby "’ is that, if the child were 


musical, it would become so interested in listening to Mr. Floersheim's com- | 


position that it would not fall asleep, 


The Belletristisches Journal says : 

The two new pianoforte compositions by Otto Floersheim, a composer 
and musical critic highly esteemed in our musical circles, will not fail to elicit 
deserved attention on the part of artists and dilletante. The pieces are not 
so difficult that only a virtuoso would dare to play them, but they demand | 


fine expression and graceful phrasing. Without doubt, the lovely composi- | 


tions will soon find many friends. 


The /ndependent says : 


Mr. Otto Floersheim, well known as an esteemed editor, critic and com- 


poser here, has brought out two new piano compositions of characteristic 
" the latter in the | 


gracefulness—a ** Lullaby " and a ** Morceau 4 la Gavotte, 
key of G and dedicated to Mr. William Mason. 


The Keynote says : 
1. Lullaby 
2. Morceau a la Gavotte. nentsaeueeeussease 

1. Although exceedingly brief, this little composition contains a wealth of 
musicianship combined with a spontaneous fluency of expression that com- 
pels admiration. It is built on a fresh and original theme, which is treated 
so skillfully that in spite of its constant reappearance it never becomes 
wearisome. The influence of Wagner in its most agreeable aspect is fre- 
quently perceptible in its harmonic treatment. 

2. An effective little piece, the trio of which is somewhat suggestive of | 
Strauss. Its title is somewhat of a misnomer, seeing that the composition 
commences on the first beat of the measure, and therefore comes more nat- 
urally under the designation of a ‘* Pavan.’’ Although it will by no means 
bear comparison with the ** Lullaby,” it is a well-written and meritorious 
little effusion that will amply repay attention. 

Mr. A. R. Parsons writes : 

Mr. Otto Floersheim : 

Dear Sir—Your “* Lullaby"’ and “ Morceau A la Gavotte” 
ceived. Pray accept my congratulations on these valuable additions to the 
répertoire of amateurs of taste and to the professional list of choice and 
practicable teaching pieces. 

As an indication of the favor they are sure to find with teachers, you will 
be interested in the circumstance that on playing them for ateacher to whom | 
I was giving a lesson when they were handed in, she immediately exclaimed, 


” 


ccepceelabsasudecseaieeed Otto Floersheim 


“ “ 


are just re- 


** They are just what I want for two of my pupils this afternoon ! 
Very truly yours, A. R. 
Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, writes : 

My Dear FLoersHeim—Best thanks for your new pieces. I like them 
very much. They are melodious and at the same time original and interest- | 
ing in their harmonization. Yours, Louis Maas, | 

Mr. Calixa Lavallee, of Boston, writes : 

Dagar Mr. FroersHeim—lI have received your two nice pieces, which I 
shall play at my second concert, as my first program is already made up. I 
find it very hard to find suitable music to make up three concerts, but I hope, 


with the help of such composers as yourself, I will succeed, Many thanks, 
Catrxa LaAvALLeg. 


PARSONS. 


A Sad Case. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., December 15. 

Editors of The Musical Courter : 
|’ is a great satisfaction to hear through your 

Copenhagen correspondent that Christine Nilsson sang par- 
ticularly well in a concert given recently in that city. He seems to 
think she was inspired by the presence of emperors, kings and 
other potentates. Perhaps he is right ; yet is it not more proba- 
ble that she has learned what THE MusIcAL CourRIER has said 
about her—that she has lost her voice—is compelled to resort to 
vocal tricks in order to avoid failure, sings flat and is not aware 
of it, isn’t (in the opinion of THE MusicaL Courter) worth 
three thousand cents for a performance ; is old, fassce, the most 
self-conscious singer on the stage to-day ; never able to disabuse 
a critic of the idea that all her work is distastefully insincere, and 
that she has learned through this outspoken paper what her faults 
are, and has determined to do better in future? It would not be 
surprising if such were the case. The papers containing the let- 
ters from some of the prima-donna worshippers of our fresh 
Western country, the editorial replies to them, the letter from a 
Hartford (Conn.) correspondent, who may enjoy the music of a 
wooden nutmeg drawn rapidly back and forth on a nutmeg- 
grater, whether he does Nilsson’s voice or not—all may have 
been seen by Nilsson, and she, the fair cantatrice, has opened | 
her eyes to see herself as some others, notably the editors of THE | 
MusIcAL CourIER, backed up by Marchesi (head bowed down 
and tears rolling), see her. Brought to a realizing sense of her | 
artistic errors and vocalistic blemishes, this old woman, phcenix- 
like, may rise from the flames (fuel furnished by THE MusIcAL | 
CouRIER) as good as ever, never more to sing in the style of a | 
coffee-house singer, but as a great artist singing for instead of to 
her audiences. My subscription for THz MusicaL Courter has | 
nearly expired. Please cancel my name from your list of sub- 
scribers, as I must try and do without your valuable paper. Not | 
being a millionaire, should Nilsson come here 
which your paper costs will be needed for tickets to am concerts. 


| will perhaps be less easily admitted. 
| veys the field of musical criticism in this country and considers 


view their profession. 


| to stand in advance of their fellows as competent guides. 
amount of help given to the advancement of musical interests by 


| If I find that what THe Musicat Courier has said has caused 
| the prima donna to tune up her vocal organ to the proper pitch ; 
to dispense with vocal tricks, such as keeping her mouth open 
without emitting sound (verily a marvelous thing for any woman 
to do !), should fortune smile upon me thereafter, I might send in 
a hundred subscriptions for your paper. But till then—farewell. 
H. E. Pratt. 

[The writer of the above is unquestionably entitled to 
his views, but the facts are against him. It is useless to 
discuss music or any one branch of the art with a person 
who proves conclusively that he is ignorant of its ele- 
—Epirors MUSICAL COURIER.] 


ments. 








Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier - 
OUR keen and admirable journal has always 
been held in high esteem by me, not only because it is the 
| first of its class, but because it devotes its space to crispy and 
| impartial art criticism—without puffery—without clap-trap. 
I was therefore rather surprised to see in your last edition the 
| very columns I admire invaded by a huge advertising dodge of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company (not the sewing-machine man), 
which announces that it has manufactured about 100 splendid 
Singers since the establishment of the firm in 1879. 

Was there a mistake in the placing of the article? By the way, 
| speaking of mistakes, your printer should be taken to task, for he 
| has evidently misprinted many of the names published in the list 
of the Singer Manufacturing Company. 

I happen to find names in the list answering to certain persons 
whom I have met very, very often at my piano and long before 
the Singer Manufacturing Company had been transplanted from 
the other side of the ocean. 

Now no decent firm of piano manufacturers would take pianos 
of another firm, varnish them up and put their name on said 
piano. Evidently, Messrs. Editors, there are some misprints in 
the list you published last week. If you keep on making mis- 
takes of that sort you will not only hurt those people whose 
| names you misprint, but your own paper, with that class of men 

who still think that vocal instruction is an art and not a trade. 

Hoping this will not offend you, 


I remain, a -. MARCO DUSCHNITZ. 


On Musical Criticism. 


HAT there are critics and critics is a trite saying 
no one will be apt to dispute. But that the two classes 
of musical critics can be separated by as sharp a dividing line as 
will divide saints and sinners at the last day is an assertion that 
Nevertheless, one who sur- 


the impossibility of maintaining a high standard of musical taste 


| while charlatans are allowed their sway and say, must feel the sad 
conviction that two-thirds of our critics might, 
} : 
doomed, not exactly to everlasting punishment, but to temporary | 


with justice, be 


degradation from their high estate, long enough at least to learn 
the rudiments of the art they profess to understand. 

There are, of course, two standpoints from which critics may 
One is that assumed by conscientious in- 
telligent men who by careful study have fitted themselves for 
comprehending the tendencies of modern music and are prepared 
The 


such men can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The other position is that of men of average taste and feeling 
who, with fair general education and a slight smattering of mu- 
sical knowledge, put themselves in line with the crowd and 
judge of musical performances and compositions by the effect 
produced upon the ‘‘turbae.” Some of our papers employ in 
turn those connected with the office, from editor to office-boy, 
possibly including the janitor, to attend concerts and give their 


valuable impressions. As a matter of benevolence proceeding 


| from a truly philanthropic desire to diffuse musical culture, this 


is very praiseworthy, and did the matter end here no one could 
object. But no! Instead of, under such circumstances, confining 
their musical department to mere notices, they endeavor to ad- 
vance opinions based upon such insufficient data, and, crying out 
vox populi, vox dei, thrust forward their raw recruits to march 
before trained and uniformed soldiers. Seeing such criticism one 
is tempted to exclaim, with Byron: 
** Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics.” 

If music has really reached the dignity of a noble art, an art 
which aside from its esthetic value is founded upon science and 
philosophy, it is time, indeed, that the average man should be 
compelled to recognize her dignity and be forbidden to ignor- 
antly approach her shrine. With what hootings of disdain 
would a man be greeted who attempted to describe a yacht race, 
or a baseball game, without sufficient knowledge to recount the 
technical points of the race or game. And yet there is a passive 
acceptance of the fact that music, ‘‘ heavenly maid!’ may be ap- 
proached, and her divine utterances translated, by anyone who 
finds himself in her vicinity. 

It is true there has been some improvement in the quality of 
criticism since 1838, when the Sacred Music Society brought out 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul” and the chorales were pronounced 
‘*tame, destitute of effect." ‘* The Lord is mindful of his own,” 

“a very poor air,” and the oratorio on the whole ‘‘ not likely to 
| become a favorite.” Also there has been improvement in quan- 














tity even since 1873, when, as Mr. Krehbiel states in his ‘‘ Notes 
on Choral Music,”’ the first concert of the choral society 
formed by Dr. Damrosch was given in New York and the fine 
program, containing compositions by Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and Chopin, was noticed only by one 
newspaper (New York 7yisunc). But, as the quality is by no 
means yet equal to the quantity, one is tempted to think the nega- 
tive result of silence better than the active harm of false criti- 
cism. 

It is a curious fact that in music, perhaps even more than in 
other arts, people allow themselves to be swayed by unworthy 
motives. Let a composer become personally popular, and they 
swallow alike good or b d work, regardless of their soul’s pos- 
As a general rule, they judge by the name 
rather than the music. Many amusing revelations of ignorance 
in this direction might be given. There is the story of Adrian 
Willaert, a composer of the fifteenth century, sometimes called 
the founder of the Venetian school of music. A motet composed 
by him, ‘‘ Verbum bonum est,” was sung with pleasure at the 
Sixtine Chapel at Rome, and it was supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Josquin de Prés, the most popular composer of his time 
Willaert upon visiting Rome claimed the composition. After he 
had established his claim the singers refused to sing the motet 
any longer. A motet sung before the Duchess of Urbino was 
entirely disregarded until known to have come from the pen of 
Josquin, when it aroused universal ecstasy.* In Berlioz’s auto- 
biography we have striking instances of French prejudice. The 
‘*Shepherds’ Chorus” from ‘‘ L’Enfance du Christ” was given 
at two concerts under the name of Pierre Ducré, an imaginary 
composer of the eighteenth century. How its simple melody 
was praised! How many said, ‘‘ Berlioz could never have writ- 
ten that!” One evening in a drawing-room a song bearing 
Schubert’s name was sung to an amateur who was imbued with a 
‘‘ How good!” he ex- 
Berlioz 


sible indigestion. 


pious horror of the music of Berlioz. 
‘*What melody! what feeling! what sense! 
And any musician might 


claimed. 
could never have composed that!” 
give similar illustrations from his own experience. 

A knowledge of such blindness must to a great extent paralyze 
the energy of young composers and dampen the enthusiasm from 
which so much might be gained. If two-thirds of the critics 
prove equally blind and unreasoning, how painfully is our musi- 
cal development retarded ! 

In looking at criticism in its effect upon composition, the asser- 
the critic should stand in 
The clearly- 


tion cannot be too strongly made that 
advance of his age even more than the composer. 
expanded views of Matthew Arnold in respect to criticism are well 
worth upholding in musical matters. From his point of view it 
is the business of the critic in all branches of knowledge to see 
the object itself as it reallyis. This tends to make an intellectual 
situation of which the creative power may avail itself and causes, 
in the end, the best ideas to prevail. The new ideas given out 
by the critic move society—there is commotion everywhere, stir 
out of this stir come the 
In this 


everywhere of life and growth, and 
great creative epochs of our literature, music and art. 
country we are particularly dependent on the labors of the musical 
critic, as we have no schools under governmental control to up- 
hold and bring forward our best talent and our best compositions. 
No one certainly who realizes the important part that music has 
played in the world’s progress, no one who realizes that music 
and religion have ever gone hand in hand as the two most spon- 
taneous expressions of the human soul, can fail to consider it of 
serious importance that our critics should be men with noble 
views of a noble art. 

It is not necessary that the critic should try to distinguish him- 
self as interpreter of the composer's meaning. It is not advisable 
for him to attempt to explain too much. The beauties of melody 
and of harmonic laws cannot be formulated in a way to become 
clear to the average unmusical mind, and there is therefore no 
practical advantage gained by going into rhapsodies over the pic- 
tures presented by musical sounds. The composer himself has 
rarely any definite meaning which he can throw into tangible 
shape. Musical sounds are to him as words to the poet, and with 
them he shapes his thought so that it becomes intelligible to the 
musician, or to one susceptible to musical influences. Ludicrous, 
as well as pathetic, is the anxious endeavor of a well-meaning 
critic to represent the immortal Beethoven composing his ‘* Pas- 
toral Symphony ” while seated on a bank under the trees, his feet 
upon a convenient stone, and there transcribing the murmur of 
the brook, rustle of the leaves, song of birds, and now and then 
emphasizing the sting of a gnat by a jarring discord. Still more 
absurd is the attempt of a would-be critic of our acquaintance to 
interpret the dreamy, subtly-poetic Chopin. Disentangling the 
two voices in a lovely movement, he declares them to be the 
voices of two lovers, respectively named John and Amanda, who 
are quarreling. He proceeds tounfold the conversation. John 
says soand so. Amanda answers thus and so. Johnsays, ‘‘ You 
shall.” Amanda says, ‘‘I won't.” Here comes the climax— 
John gets angry and stamps his foot! Clear and considerate ex- 
planation! What a charming picture dost thou bring before us, 
O Beeotian, when now we are fain to enjoy this former favorite of 
In contemplating such attempts we can heartily 
" Critics always 


a twilight hour. 
sympathize with Schumann when he exclaims: 
want to know what the composer himself cannot tell them ; and 
critics sometimes hardly understand the tenth part of what they 
talk about. Good heavens! will the day ever come when people 
will cease to ask us about our divine composition? Pick out the 
fifths, but leave us in peace.” 

There are, we admit, certain minds gifted with poetic insight 





* See Ritter’s History of Music. 
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and power of expression, who, approaching music from its emo- 
tional side, give interpretations of meaning alike satisfactory to 


the literarian and the musician, Among these we may mention 
the Rev. A. R. Haweis, whose word-pictures are sometimes 
very enjoyable. But .Mr. Haweis does not pose as a critic 


pur et simple, and this admission does not argue against the gen- 
eral position to be assumed by acritic. The effect, we repeat, of 
musical sounds differs so greatly, according to the calibre of 
mind upon which they are projected, that subjective descriptions, 

wever are 


nteresting of no real use as guides to general feel- 


ng 


rhe highest message of music will be grasped by a musical 


mind, and will be understood by no other, no matter how often 
explained rherefore, the critic need only say, primarily, that 
the music is good or bad—for all music may be divided into these 


two classes—tell why it is so, and prove himself so capable of 


judging that he may inspire his readers with faith. 
In regard to general comprehension of musical influence people 


have yet much to learn. Although in the science of music com- 


posers have attained a skill of which the ancients could scarcely 


dream, yet, considering music from a moral and intellectual 


standpoint, we are all simply traveling in a circle to reach con- 


clusions which the old philosophers had thoroughly reasoned out. 


for 
have studied the development of music, that the greatest philoso- 





Space ids exemplification of the fact, well known to all who 
phers in all ages have recognized the moral influence and intel- 
lectual stimulus, as well as the emotional enjoyment, to be gained 
from music 

Should any be inclined to cavil at the high position we would 
assign to the critic, him that 


serious effect upon our national development, and that this 


we would remind music has a 


nfluence is subtle and almost indescribable militates not against 
its truth, We are the better for music, on intellectual and moral 
grounds ; and as it is a power, and a power for good, it becomes 
1s as a people to consider the proper application and direction of 
such a power, Our music, in quality, depends to a great extent 
upon the critic ; and as in music, as well as in other arts, we are 
constantly advancing from the simpler to the complex, the de- 


mands upon the critic are a hundredfold what they were a hun- 
dred years ago. A good critic should rank nearly as high as a 
composer, for he creates the atmosphere of which, finally, the 
power avails itself. Let us then demand that in music, 


itive I 
terature and art, only those should be allowed a 


cre 


as well as in 
controlling voice who are suited to their position; and let im- 
postors be treated with the scorn they deserve for assuming func- 
tions for which they have neither fitness of feeling nor of. train- 


Paraphrasing Emerson, we may fairly say: ‘‘ It is the con- 


ing 
dition of music to require a musician for its expositor.”’ 
K. E. CLARK. 
Music in Boston. 
3oston, December 27 
HE eleventh symphony concert of this season took place 
last evening at Music Hall, when the following program was ren- 
dered 
Overture, ** Preciosa ..C. M. v. Weber 
Concerts for violin E minor Mendelssohn 
Hungarian Rhapsody, F major Liszt 
ymphony C minor, ** Scandinavian _ F. H, Cowen 
I'he soloist was Mr. Willis E. Nowell, The Weber overture was played with 
precision and good taste, the rather difficult violin figures coming out very 
clearly. Mr. Nowell, who is a brother of the pianist who played at last 


week's concert, is a promising young violinist, of good schooling He 


the well-known concerto in a musicianly manner, and received a very 





ynition by the audience. The Liszt piece had the wonted stir- 





tering rec 
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ring effect on the public, who seem to enjoy this kind of music almost mere 


thanany other. 

About the Cowen symphony I have already written at length before in 
your columns on the occasion of its first presentation here in the year 1883. 
It was finely rendered, and did Mr. Gericke great credit. The slow move- 
ment and Scherzo were the favorites, as before. 
things, we are to hear the F minor Fantasie by Schubert, scored by Mottl, 
and “ Rhapsodie d'Auvergne,” for piano, by Saint-Saéns, 

Louis Maas. 


Music in Fort Wayne. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., December 23. 
NE of the most enjoyable concerts given at the Masonic 
Temple this season occurred last evening. 
The début of the pianiste, Miss 


The program was miscel- 
laneous and given entirely by home talent. 


Rose Schlesinger, was one of the most interesting features. Miss Schlesinger | 


has lately returned from a four years’ course of study with Herr Toni Miller 


at Wiesbaden. Her first number, Heller's ‘* Tarantelle,’ was very finely 


played. Her technic is excellent and her interpretation was very creditable. 
Miss Emma Falk sang very finely ** Don Fatalé,”’ by Verdi. 
The Mo 


piest Land.” 


zart Male Quartet gave for their first number Hatton's “ Hap- 
Their voices blend finely, and with enough practice to make 
their vowel formation more uniform they can do excellent work. 

Reineke'’s orchestra played a selection from Sullivan's ‘* Mikado”’ very 
finely The orchestra is very popular, and whatever they play is well re- 
ceived 

On January 16 the City Band will give their second annual concert. 

Prof, Otto A, Schmidt gave his second piano and violin recital at the Fort 
The program was very interesting to the 


W. F. 4H 


Wayne College on last evening. 


large audience 


Music in St. Paul. 


Sr. Paut, Minn,, December 23. 
AST evening the Emma Nevada Concert Company gave a 
concert in the Exposition Building which was heard by over three 
thousand people. The concert was a most interesting one and each number 
was received with great applause. The violinist, Signor Casati, had two solos ; 
one * Tarantella,” 
core, The tenor, M. Edmond Vergnet, in his solo and in the duet with 
Nevada, won merited applause and displayed a strong, well cultivated voice. 
The solos by Mme. Nevada were, of course, the gems of the evening, and 
fairly carried the house by storm. Variations on ‘* Carnival of Venice’’ was 
her first selection, and amid storms of applause and ovations of flowers she 
sang as an encore ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” The duo from ** Lakmé,” be- 
tween Vergnet and Nevada, was excellently suited to display the light bell- 
like notes of her upper register. The shadow dance from ** Dinorah”’ was 
her closing selection and was heartily applauded, the audience being unwill- 
ing to leave the house until she had replied to the applause. 
cert in the popular series will be a war concert, led by Geo. F. Root and “Old 
Shady.”’ 
willing to visit us again. 
At the Opera House, Lillian Russell, supported by a poor company, is 


The next con- 


The fourth concert will probably be a Gilmore concert, if he is 


singing in ** Polly’’ and “* Billee Taylor.’’ Fred Solomon does some excel- 
lent acting in ** 
The Carleton Opera Company,en route from San Francisco, will be here 


Cc. H. W, 


3illee Taylor.” 


December 31 and January 1 and 2, 


Music in Chicago. 


Cuicaco, December 21. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


Next week, among other | 


by himself, was excellently played and received an en- | 





Lewis, at the violin, did excellent work, and it is doubtful if Mr. Wolfsoha 
ever played better than upon this occasion. It is now several years since he 
appeared in public as a pianist, but he does not appear to have been idle. 
His design is to give all the Beethoven trios in their order. with one each by 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Raff, Bargiel and Rubinstein. The de- 
sign is an excellent one and a large audience testified its appreciation. 

Mr, William C. E. Seeboeck gave the last of his series of concerts on Fri- 
day evening, playing quite a lengthy program in excellent style. The 
| romance for violin and piano by J. M. Hubbard, played by Mr. Seeboeck and 
the composer, was, in spots, rather pretty, but there was no douBt about the 


lack of harmonic invention and the violin part was usually and excruciatingly 
out of tune 

The Apollo Club opened its season with ‘* Elijah,” before a large house and 
was immediately followed by the Nevada infliction. Thus does Providence 


mingle bane and blessing. Freperic Grant GLEASON 


Montreal Music. 
Montreat, December 24, 188 
HE Montreal Philharmonic Society held the first and sec- 


ond concerts of their eleventh season on the 17th and 18th inst. at the 
Queen's Hall. The hall upon both occasions was crowded to the doors, The 


vocalists engaged for the occasion were as follows; Miss Ella Earle, soprano 
| Miss Helen Campbell, contralto, both of New York ; Mr. C. H. Knorr, Chi- 

cago, tenor, and Mr. Max Heinrich, New York, basso, assisted by the fol- 
Miss Moylan, 
contralto ; Mr. Power, tenor, and Mr. Barlow, basso, and a large chorus, 


lowing members of the society: Miss Macfarlane, soprano ; 


The program on the opening night consisted of Beethoven's overture 
“* Prometheus,” ** Requiem Mass"’ of Cherubini, Mendelssohn's “ Hear my 
prayer,” and Gliuka’s polonaise for voices and orchestra, The entertain- 
ment was good in every respect and was well appreciated. 

The second night Mendelssohn's ‘* Elijah’ was rendered by the same vo- 


calists, assisted by the Germania Orchestra from Boston, and proved the 


greatest treat that the music-loving public have had for along time in Mon 
treal. 
popular favor. Miss Campbell was aiso warmly applauded for the way in 
which she sang, ** Oh, rest in the Lord,” the two ladies having large bou- 
quets presented to them during the performance. 

The management are greatly pleased over the result of these concerts and 


Miss Earle and Mr. Max Heinrich came in for the largest amount of 


promise that we shall in no way be disappointed in the next one, which is 


B. 


now in preparation. 





Frank J. Mulligan, the organist of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, was presented on Christmas, after the 
service, with a handsome chased silver ice-pitcher, with cups, as 
a testimonial of appreciation and good will, from the members of 
the choir. 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM’S 
‘{L.atest Planoforte Compositons 


JUST PUBLISHED RY THE AUTHOR. 





R. CARL WOLFSOHN gave the first of his ‘‘ trio even- | 


ings”’ recently at Bournique’s. The instrumental numbers were 


Beethoven's trio in E flat, op. 1, No. 1; Goltermann’s 'cello concerto in A 


minor, and Mendelssohn’s C minor trio, op. 66. Mr. A. H. Moore sang | 


Wagner's ** Song to the Evening Star"’ and Schubert's ‘* Erl King,” being 
decidedly at his best in the former. He has a voice of good quality and sings 
His tones, too, are free from the disgusting 
In the trios and con- 


with marked dramatic feeling. 
vibrato, which it is to be hoped he may never acquire. 
certo, Mr, Frederick Hess (late of Frankfort-a-M.), made his first appear- 
ance before a Chicago audience. He isa violoncellist of unusual ability—a 
real artist—and will prove a welcome addition to the musical talent of our 
city. His tone is broad and dignified and his technical facility ample for all 
demands. 
deserved encore, for which he play 


He was warmly received and his solo number rewarded by a well- 
d a gavot by Popper. Mr. William 
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correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, (chicago. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the pinefons and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


MRS. BELLE COL E, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gero. Coisy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 


A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
roth Street. 


MME. MURIO-CEL1.I, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No 18 Irving Place. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IC. A. CAPPA, 


| DILL ER’S BAND, 


| FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


‘CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTB, 

109 East 17th Street, bet. Velen Square 

Irving Place, New Yor 

Miss Gendave refers by permission ~ ‘her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
eet of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the above address 


Residence: 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 

CLARK-STEINIGER 
Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist. insures health and saaeey develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apoly personally or by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS DORA BEC KER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address care of Georce W. 
Co.sy, 23 E. 14th st., New York, } 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


pupils in the art of piano playing 
Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


TUBBS. 
Vocal pasteneaien 5 Conducting Singing Societies. 
11 E. E. 14th Street. Room 8. 


Mate, LOUISE GAGE- COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
__ Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





Will receive 
References : 
Messrs. A. Cortada & (0. 





(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 


| for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions, Address: 
2s Union Square, New r York. 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St. , New York. 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of f George C olby, 23 23 E. 





r4th Street. 


} 
Literary work of a!! kinds. Writing words for H 
music a specialty. 


54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
(Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street. 
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Artistic imitations of the best Itatian models our ile 
A variety ofold and new instruments, artists bows, strings £éic 
constantly on hand. Repairing done in @ superior manner 


Vig 


Th 9 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


415 


DEYO 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert AND Oratorio SinGer, 
Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 





favorites for years. 
‘ean }SOPNUTU OF UBAD ‘OIRO 
O1OUL YPLM POPONIPSUO ST UVIIQ ON 


The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone fall, reand, aid covert combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ns xPON Beauty ida rf 
PIANOS 


Elegance of Finish, 
st Thoroughness of Construction. 
|_WAREROOMS: 181 & 182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Factories: Albany and Main Sts., Cambridgeport. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Faetory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


ore PRE 


AN AYITUTADAN 











Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


SS 4 
— 


+ 


Promptitude, 
Ace PONDS 


{<p 


UNAVUIART YT 


= 
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AND ART. 


1881 — Two Special 


PRINTING 

ADELAIDE Exuisirion, 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Exposition, 1881- 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 
rion, 1881—Highest Award Caret 


' 


Cincinnati INDUSTRIAL 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

rra EXHIBITION 


EXHIBITION, 


Silver Medal 


+ 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


+ 


Books, and all kinds of work printed 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


Catalogues, Newspapers, 


=\IRCULARS, Pamphlets, 
~ at moderate rates for good work. 
an ordinary proof-sheet, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 


Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
hers and 2oth Streets. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine collection of old Italian Violins; also 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought 
from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 p. mM. at 
No. 425 East s2d street, New York. 

JOSEPH DE BONA. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


HIS number of THE MusicaL CourRIER closes the 
sixth year of the paper's existence. 


HAT are you going to do about the eight-hour 
movement? 


SWICK & CO. 


A REMARKABLE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 





A Shanty for an Office and a Com- 
bination Factory. 


HE name of Swick has been identified with some 

peculiar transactions in the piano trade of this 
city, and during the past few years many inquiries have 
been made at our office as to the status of the firm of 
that name, who claim to be piano manufacturers. 

Only last week we answered a communication in 
reference to Swick and the Swick piano, and in this 
issue we propose to ventilate Swick in detail. 

In the first place Swick & Co. have issued a circular, 
“ Established 1870. Swick & Co., Piano 
Manufacturers.” This is a downright fraud. There 
was no such a piano-manufacturing business as Swick 
& Co. known in this country in 1870. In fact, we are 
ever was such a 


which begins, 


very much in doubt whether there 
piano-manufacturing firm and whether there is one to- 
day in existence. 

However, Swick & Co. have letter-heads on which 
they term themselves as “ piano manufacturers,” located 
Nos. 413 to 417 West Thirty-seventh-st. On one of 
these the firm recently wrote : 

New York, December 23, 1885. 

J. E. Stone & Son, Erving, Mass.: 

"If at any time you think you can supply us with upright 
cases like cut enclosed, case and the belongings and backs, 
veneered work and substantial work and material, at $20 per 
case, delivered in New York in lots of fifty cases, for spot cash, 
We will soon be using fifty cases per week, 
We will take a large 
Solicit your or- 


you can write us 
and will have the trade to take them. 
factory in spring. Trade could not be better. 
ders for fine-finished pianos. 
Yours very respectfully, Swick & Co, 

This idiotic letter was pertinently answered by Mr. C. 

S. Stone as follows 
Ervinc, Mass., December 24, 1885. 

nck & C Vew York 


—Your letter of the 23d inst. received, and in reply will 


Mi . See 

Su 
say that I do not thank you for making me such offers as 
therein contained, and hope you will not trouble me with fur- 
ther correspondence, for | would not make you cases at any 
price you might choose to offer. 

[hat you may not misunderstand me, | will simply state 
that I cannot command language to express my contempt for 
your manner of doing business and of those you are trying to 
C. S, STONE. 


imitate. Yours, 


Mr. Stone is one of that kind of men we need more 
of in the piano industry. 
We now append a circular sent out by Swick & Co. 
It will be seen that at the bottom it is dated ahead. 
Office of 
SWICK & CO, 
413 to 417 W. 37th St. TO al 
NEW YORK, Dec. 
To the Trade. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Being constantly requested to give our Pianos on 30 days’ 
trial, to enable the dealer to test our Pianos, and also allow them a 
ittle time to exhibit them to their customers, we have concluded to, 
and have made the following Agreement, which, if properly signed 
and complied with in full, we shall accept, and ship on the terms 
and conditions herein named (Cash Orders to have prefer- 
ence on our Order-Book) ; we trust this will meet with your 
approval, this being the only conditions we will ship on, other than 
Dealers must send us references and state 


Swick Sf Co. 


22d, 188s. 


cash with the order. 
what Pianos they handle 
Yours very respectfully, 


Swick §& Co., New York. 
GENTS : 

Please consign us on 30 days’ trial from date of shipment, 
one of your Concert Rosewood Upright Pianos, No. , whole- 





sale cash price at your Factory in New York, $126.50, and find 
enclosed Ten Dollars, which we send to you to pay rent of Piano 
for 30 days, including boxing and shipping on board of cars in 
New York, 

We also agree to receive the Piano and pay all Freights and 
Cartages on the same, to keep it in good order, and not part with 
the possession of said Piano, or assign, transfer or lease the same, 
and promise to properly box and ship the same back to you, in the 
same condition as we receive it in, on receipt of your demand for 
the return of said Piano, and agree to hold the Piano subject to 
your order. 

It is expressly understood and agreed upon, that said Swick & 
Co. do not part with any title of this Piano until the Piano is 
bought, and the full amount of $126.50 be paid in. their hands in 
New York City, and in case of default of payment of $116.50 within 
30 days (including date of shipment), or its prompt reshipment on 
demand, Swick & Co. are hereby authorized to enter any premises 
and take and remove, without Legal process, the said Piano. This 
order is not subject to countermand, and constitutes the Agreement 
in full. Shipment of Piano by Swick & Co. alone acknowledges 
acceptance by them of this order. 

SIGNED,. 
Caer TH. ..iss .ievveay State, 


Suir Dare, Jan 1886. 


The next circular sent out reads this way : 
—* ESTABLISHED 1870, -- 


Swick & Co., Piano Manufacturers 


Factory and Office, 413, 415 and 417 W. 37th St.. 
NEW YORK. 


TO THE TRADE.—Gentlemen, we wish to call your attention to 
our New Style “CONCERT” upright, just introduced and now ready 
for the market. We also quote you on this circular our LOWEST CASH 
WITH ORDER PRICE, and ask that you give this Piano a trial. It 
is a Piano you can recommend, it is SrronG AND DuraBLe, ExCeLLent 
Tone and Action and well finished, commanding ready sale at good 
prices, and one trial will give universal satisfaction. 


STYLE ‘“‘CONCERT” 


*ubjsog ul owospuey 


“CUT” HERE. 


a life-time. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 years. 
‘JNOL NI LNVITII4Na 
“UOHONYSUOD UI PHOS 


A Piano not for a day, but for 
ys Wy ymygmeag — yma) w yuaayuey 


DESCRIPTION: 
7 1-3 OCTAVE ROSE-WOOD FINISH. 

New Overstrung Scale, 3 Strings through treble, New Improved Iron 
Frame, Nickle Agraffe Bars. Our improved Action, MounTep on 4 
NickLe BRACKETS, wirH GERMAN SiLverR Action Rat, Ivory Keys AnD 
Ebony Sharps. EveGcant Desicn or Case. (The above cut is taken from 
a photograph.) Beautiful Carved Trusses, 3 Fret Work Panels, (the centre 
one forming our Patent Extension Music Desk) with Rich Fret Work 
Panel beiow Key Board, and contains Tanner's Patent Nickle Pedal 
Guard. Height 4 feet and 4 inches. 


PRICE 8500 CASH WITH ORDER PRICE TO DEALERS 


(This Piano built to order in any kind of woods to match any design of 
furniture.) Every Piano is accompanied with a 5 years Guarantee. 
References given from dealers who are selling the 
CONCERT PIANO. 


ORDERS FROM CASH BUYING DEALERS are respectfully 
solicited. Territory given and strict protection guaranteed. Square deal- 
ings and Low Prices is our motto. 

Thanking you for past favors and begging a continuance of the same, 


we subscribe. 
Yours, Very Respectfully, 


SWICK & CO., 
New York, September rst, 1885. 
P. S.—This Piano must be seen and heard to be appreciated. 

The above circular is gotten up to enable parties sell- 
ing Swick pianos to impose upon their customers. 

In order to inform ourselves fully upon the subject of 
Swick we called at the “factory and office, 413, 415 and 
417 West Thirty-seventh-st.” last Monday afternoon, in 
company with a gentleman whose name is a guarantee 
in itself of veracity. We intended to show him the 
ramifications of this Swick business, We arrived at 413 
West Thirty-seventh, and found it was a_ shanty, 
painted brown, one story in height, and having on the 
locked door a tin sign, “ Swick & Co.” Not being able 
to gain admission we took a few steps west, and in look- 
ing through a gate-door we saw a yard filled with casks 
and barrels used in an adjoining pickling establishment. 





About seventy-five feet in the rear we saw an old build- 
ing, and a man connected with the pickling establish- 
ment informed us that it was the Swick & Weser case 
factory. 

‘Where is Mr. Swick?” we inquired. “He is not 
here often ; he is down at his place at the Weser factory, 
down on West Thirtieth-st., near the North River,” was 
the reply. “ But,” continued the man, “ you may find 
him at 470 Ninth-ave., near Thirty-sixth-st.” We went 
to 470, wandered up a dingy flight of stairs, where a door 
confronted us, with a dilapidated piano print pasted on 
it. We asked for admittance anda lady appeared. 

“Does Mr. Swick live here?” “ He does, but he is 
not in,” was the reply. ‘We were at 413 West Thirty- 
seventh-st. and did not find him there.” “Oh,” said 
she, “he is seldom there; he is most all the time at the 
Weser factory.” “Are you his wife?” we inquired, in- 
tending to leave a message, notifying Mr. Swick to call 
at our office to answer the complaints we have against 
him. 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, “I am not his wife, but he lives 
here.” 

Now, in view of this state of affairs, we are determined 
once and for all to give Mr. Swick, or Swick & Co., the 
full benefit of our future investigations. 

A firm named Armstrong & Miller, at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, has been handling a few Swick pianos. Swick 
and the firm had a misunderstanding and the salesman, 
a Mr. Cavin, had an offer to take the sale of the Swick 
piano into his hands. 

Here is his letter to Swick & Co. : 

Mr. Vernon, Ohio, December 3, 1885 
Swick & Co.: 

I received your card asking me to take the agency for your 
piano since you have withdrawn it from Armstrong & Miller. 
In reply would say : If you will furnish me with a coat of mail 
to protect me from personal harm, I will try it once more. 
What few I have sold, upon the second visit I have been set 
upon by bulldogs that have heretofore been known to eat up 
whole beeves at a time. Have also been wounded three times, 
and am now applying for a pension to the music trade and 
hope you will assist me all you can, and the Lord will kindly 
remember you. Respectfully, A. E. Cavin. 

We will say once more to Weser Brothers that they 
are damaging their future irretrievably in having their 
names intimately associated with the Swick affair. 

Every dealer is hereby notified to keep this number of 
THE MusicaL Courier on file in order to be able to 
show it to any innocent person about to buy a Swick 
piano. The price of the Swick piano ($126.50) is men- 
tioned in the Swick circular. The piano can be bought 
for a lower figure. 


EUROPEAN PIANOS. 
> 
FEW weeks ago we published a list of firms in this 

country selling European pianos. We now pro- 





A 


duce a more complete list for our readers, who will, we 
hope, finally come to the conclusion that a few European 
pianos are sold here. The last number of the London 
Music Trades Review says: 

““ We return elsewhere to the question of the introduction of 


European pianos to the United States. Already several Ger- 
man makers have organized a very fair trade across the At- 
lantic, and English makers who can offer goods suitable to the 
American market, and manufactured in accordance with 
American ideas, also have an excellent chance of sharing in 


the trade.” 
The following is the list of those so dealing, with the 


names of the kind of piano : 


Louis Grunewald. ...New Orleans. . Pleyel Pianos. 
Harwood & Beardsley Boston Bliithner Pianos. 
M. Steinert & Sons. . Boston Bechstein Pianos. 
W. D. Dutton & Co.. Philadelphia . . Bliithner Pianos. 
G. W. Herbert ......New York....Bliithner Pianos. 
A. Dumahaut New York....Weidenslaufer Pianos. 
Mathias Gray ..San Francisco. Roenisch Pianos. 
Sherman, Clay & Co..San Francisco. Mansfeldt & Notni Pianos. 
Haines & Whitney Co.Chicago. .....Bliithner Pianos, 
H. Schreiner ...Savannah....Heyl Pianos. __ 
Junius Hart..........New Orleans..Weidenslaufer Pianos, 
San Francisco Sheed 
A. Waldteufel.......4 and San José, } Bechstein Pianos. 
Cal. 
Kohler & Chase......San Francisco.Apollo Pianos. 
Thomas Goggan & Brother, of Galveston, Texas, write 
to us: “We are not handling European pianos, Our 
preference, as also that of our patrons, is to patronize 


home industry.” 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO, Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
~~ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 



































ment ot all leading art artists. 














LETTER FROM THE ABBE LISZT, COMPLIMENTARY TO THE TECHNICON. 


MR. J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York 
Dear Sir—Unfortunately I am too old now to derive benefit from your invention. I com- 
mend, however, your ‘‘ Technicon” to younger, energetic natures, of which there is no 
scarcity Yours, 
Weimar, October 14, 1835. FRANZ LISZT. 
Treatise upon ‘‘the development of the hand,” and ‘‘the theories upon which the | 


Technicon is based,” sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


For prices and all information apply to 





J. BROTHERHOOD, fnventor and Patentee, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York PIANO-FORTE 


JARDINE & SON, ESTABLISHED 1836.-— HAMMER * COVERER, D E CK 
enaas monmene Grand, Upright and Square. 
5180 990 Rast 29th 8t., New Tork. FACTORY AND OFFICE: DECK 
ion FOF OUR LARGEST LIND f Vy AN 229 East 22d Street, New York. at awcirt nee 
BRAMBACH & CO. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
oe ara St. George’s Ch., 


eer) == PIANOS. ~— pratg-rontzs| PIANOS 





J. PFRIEMER, 








ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | UNSURPASSED wn TONE and DURABILITY. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 12 East 17th Street, 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 92 Bleecker St., New York. seatneg =~ samen NEW YORK. 


Taz V7ILCOs & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 
SP oe arene ere 


SE ee Seer eee = WNRNGY BRITE ORGAN C0. Mariden: ‘Coun. 


rommmon| DECKER & SON, |, u8E PUBLIC 


b 
ecause they are genuine, because they are matchless 


honest, first-class instrumeuts Grand, Square and Vorig ht Piano- Pirie in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES Ai DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and saepenhagnents Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. ea ee he a THEM ALL.” Pianos. 


FISCHER’ J, & GC, FISCHER PIANOS, 


PIA | S GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
| 


firs —~> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 6s. 0 0 @] 


TONEZ DURABILITY ‘ ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. * NOW IN USE. 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 










































































Who is It? 
NE of the most competent salesmen in the piano 
He is 
Who 


0 


a splendid fellow and is very busy all the time. 


business is represented in the above cut. 


is he? i fo tov 


Going down Cornhill, Boston, the other day it struck, 


me that it would not be a bad idea to purchase some old 
Boston directories, and make a note of the changes that 
have taken place with the firms that were in the piano 
business years ago and their successors in business at 
Now nearly every firm in the piano and organ 
trade is located on or near Tremont-st., while in 1845 


present, 


(the date of the oldest directory I secured) nearly every 
firm was on Washington-st. 
**k * & 

The first firm that opened on Tremont-st. was the 
Chickering house, which was located in the old Masonic 
Temple, corner of Temple-pl. and Tremont-st. 
some years, when Mr. Jonas Chickering died in 1853. 
Before going to Tremont-st. Jonas Chickering was lo- 
cated at 334 Washington-st. (It should be remembered 


for 


that the numbérs used are the old numbers). That was 
1845. The firm remained in the Masonic Building 


until 1858, and then went to 272 Washington-st., and, 


after two years, removed to part of the building now oc- 
cupied by Jordan, Marsh & Co., where a handsome mu- 
sic hall was put up. The business was increased rapidly, 
and larger quarters became necessary, and Chickering & 
the Globe 
On May 


1873, the building was destroyed by fire, and tem- 


Sons ,removed to Washington-st., where 


Theatre is situated now. This was in 1871. 
porary warerooms were first arranged in the factory, and 
subsequently, in August, 1873, at 48 Boylston-st. That 
same year the firm took possession of the building No. 
156 Tremont-st., and remained in it ten years, when the 
Chickering Hall and warerooms at 152 Tremont-st. were 
completed, which were occupied by Chickering & Sons, 
in September, 1883 
*x** * * 

In the directory of 1845 I notice nearly all of the 
piano manufacturers were on Washington-st. Brown, 
Hallett & Woodward occupied No. 293, but a change of 
firm took place the same year, when Isaac Woodward & 
Co. took No. 352. John P. Brown, Russell Hallett and 
Isaac Woodward constituted the original firm. When 
that action was taken a change also took place with 
another firm, viz., Hallett, Davis & Ce., 
had as partners G. H. Davis, who lived then at 18 Tyler- 
st., Russell Hallett and H. Allen. I do not know which 
Mr. Brown was the partner of Isaac Woodward then, for 


which after that 


there were three Browns at that time piano-makers in 
John P Brown and Louis 
There was also in 1845 a Benjamin F. Hallett, 


Boston Brown, Edwin 
Brown 
a piano maker residing in Boston. 

* * * 

Hallett & Cumston did not exist in 1845, but Lord & 
Cumston was the name of the firm, Mr. William Cum- 
ston, the father of James Cumston, the present proprie- 

Mr. William Curston 

Lord & Cumston were 
Another piano manufac- 


tor, being the junior member. 
began to make pianos in 1833. 
located at 339 Washington-st. 

turer at that time was Edward Harper, 96 Court-st., who 
advertised, “ Piano manufacturer of the iron and wood 
frames.’ That business stopped along the end of the 
so's. George Hews was in 1845 making pianos at 365 
Washington-st., and Amory Gamage at 405 Washington- 
st. B. F. Baker, whose son is now conducting the B. F. 
Baker Piano Company, was at that time a celebrated 
music teacher; he is still alive and hearty. There also 


was a Daniel O. Chickering in the piano business at 2 | 
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Oliver place. As I said before, Mr. Jonas Chickering 

was located at 334 Washington-st. 
** * * 

In 1845 Levi Wilkins and Dan. B. Newhall were doing 

a piano manufacturing trade as Wilkins & Newhall, at 


355 Washington-st. John Newhall was in the business 


at 472 Washington-st. and another Wilkins (Samuel C.) | 


was a piano workman. 

Lemuel Gilbert was located at 416 Washington-st. and 
Timothy Gilbert & Co. at 406. The partners of Timothy 
Gilbert were H. Safford and W. H. Jameson. I also find 
in the old 1845 directory that Oliver Ditson was doing 
business at 115 Washington-st. and Henry Niebuhr was 
a piano dealer at 372 Washington-st. Geo. W. Brooks 
was making pianos at 19 Warren-st. and Stephen R, 
Clapp at 246 Tremont. A. W. Ladd was a workman in 
those days, living at 621 Washington-st. 

* * * * 

Iam going to give a short list of workmen in piano 
factories in 1845. Some are no doubt still alive, and ‘if 
any of the readers of this article know their addresses 
please forward them to me, as I would be pleased to 
send a copy of this issue to each. 
Aaron Puffer, 

Jonathan Clark, 

John Merrill, 

Henry A. Osgood, 
Joseph C. Cunningham, 
Jona W. Felt, 

Leavitt Gardner, 
Edward M. Hayden, 
Charles C. Rider, 
Simon Stackpole, 


Joshua T. Reid, 
Jonathan B. Clark, 
Henry Colston, 
Joseph Osgood, 
Samuel Peirce, 
Hiram Fogg, 
Hilliard Smith, 
Caleb C. Houghton, 
Nathan P. Rider, 
Albert Stedman, 
Alexander E. Smith, 
Asa W. Rugg, 
Wendell P. Marvin, 
Mathew Ludwig, 
John H., Lund, 
Royal Keith, 

S. W. Marsh, 
William Laws. 


Samuel Shepard, 
Moses Roby, 
Cheeney Reed, 
George Howe, 
William Humphrey, 
Hiram B. Hunt, 
Richard C. Marsh, 
Joshua Lane, 
018.2 

Reed organ manufacturers there were none in 1845, 
but church organ builders existed. Thos. Appleton was 
making organs and soon took with him a music teacher 
named Warren (father of Mr. S. P. Warren), and Apple- 
ton & Warren became the predecessors of Plaisted & 
Hutchings, now George S. Hutchings. Mr. Hutchings 
at present occupies the same building that was occupied 
by Thos. Appleton. Other organ manufacturers then 
were John W. Wilson, E. & G. G. Hook, and William G. 
Davis. There was alsoa musical paper in existence then, 
called The Musical Visttor, edited by Hartly W. Day, 8 
Court square. Mr. Carlyle Petersilea’s father was giv- 
ing music lessons at 45 Harrison Avenue, a Mr. Joseph 
De Anguera was doing the same thing at 197 Washing- 
ton street, and Lowell Mason is called in the directory 
of 1845 “ Prof. of Music” at Central Place. 

* * * * 

Let us now jump six years and see how piano manu- 
facturing progressed. In 1851 there were nearly twice as 
many manufacturers as in 1845, and with one exception 
they were all on Washington street. 1 will show where 
they were located. The numbers are still under the old 
system of numbering. 


Jonas Chickering. ............sseesseeesees 334 Washington 
ee eee rn eee 393 ” 
Lgenmet Stl DGities< .:00 sic gb5:0 0a 0000s . 416 
Timothy Gilbert & Co.............. . 400 ” 
Haller, Camaston & Allen. ...5..06.00sscecves 339 ‘ 
Mallett; Davis & Co. ..0.66556% 409 
George Hews... .......2eesee¢ ASKER EN 

A eed Si COLen 86 cB FSS S so oct se BEB ‘ 
H,Niebuhs. As... 555 66.0. 344 
CRAGIN Fs is c50ccnve cencne ees 372 
Wilkins @ Mewhall..o:.. . + <.0wan «newwen 4 344 

W. P, Wiechener & Co... ...< iseges. deus. 499 si 
Woodward & Brown.... . 392 
Edward Harper... .ccscccsacgccesees g6 Court 


It will be seen that in 1651, like in 1885, nearly every 

piano firm was located on one street, 
* * * * 

One maker of reed instruments makes his appearance 
in 1851—M. O. Nichols, 36 Washington-st.—and there | 
are in the directory of 1851 four church organ manufac- | 
turers, viz., Appleton & Warren, Beck & Seiberlich, 
E. & G. G. Hook (whose later history became curious | 
and remarkable), and W. B. D. Simmons & Co. J.G. 
Oakes was at that time secretary of the Handel and | 
Haydn Society. There was at that time no Boston and 
Albany Railroad. Letters sent any distance not ex- | 
ceeding 300 miles required a five-cent stamp; over 300 
miles, a ten-cent stamp, provided they did not weigh 
over a half-ounce, and a fine of ten dollars was imposed 
upon anyone who addressed letters to different persons 





| ton, in 1851. 


COURIER. 


in the same envelope, and the population of Boston was 
136,884. George N. Briggs was Governor of the Com- 
| monwealth, Millard Fillmore was President of the 
| United States, Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, 
| and there was not a stencilled piano sold in the’ whole 


| country. 
* kK # 


We will now pass through the '50’s and ’6o's, and see 
how the piano firms were located in 1874. Grant was 
President then and William B. Washburn was Governor 
of the State,and the population of Boston had increased 
from 136,884 in 1851 to 292,500. Letters cost three cents 

| a half-ounce, it took nine hours via Boston and Albany 
to New York, and the stencil business was “ wav up.” 


* * * * 


Washington-st, remained headquarters, and to show 
what changes have taken place in firms, what new firms 
have arisen and how complete the alteration from 1874 
to 1885 (or r886 I may as well say) has been, | will give 
the list of firms in the business in Boston in 1874: 

Allen & Co Barnabee & Winch( Weber ag’ts) 
| W. K. Batchelder & Co.. ....John Bath & Co. 
HOW Mery... ... . lames B. Berry. 


Wm. Bourne.................John W. Brackett. 
Dy SrcBivighant «4 cas ince. S. P. Brooks. 
FOR FE, TMOEs 02 85500 ..2G. Chard. 
Chickering & Sons............ E. M. Clapp. 


B. E. Colley & Co.... 65 2005s Fe eee Co. 
W. P. Emerson Piano Co 


ao ere Flaherty & Co. 
Mrs. G. W. Forbush..........Amory Gamage. 


, fo ote ip See Pris: Wm. Gooch & Co, 
Guild, Church & Co.......... Edward C. Hall. 
Hallett, Davis & Co.......... Russell Hallett. 

Hallett & Cumston............Geo. Hews & Co 

Wm. C. Hill (Estey agent). . John S. Humbert & Co. 
W. H. Jewett & Co... .A. W. Ladd & Co, 
ROD nc vies: once eeaeet Thos. Main & Son. 


A. M. McPhail & Co... .Henry F. Miller. 


Alfred Newhall....... ..G. W. Norris. 
Theodore Parsons......... ..C. E. Rogers. 
Seeley & Adamson........ .Mrs. M. D. Tracy. 


..Vose & Sons. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Wm. F. Ulman 
| White, Smith & Co 
Woodward & Brown.......... 


Forty-seven firms were selling pianos in 1874 in Bos- 
ton. How many of these firms or their successors exist 
to-day? Just about one-half, viz., twenty-three. The 
following is the list of the firms which have since been 
created, and a lively set they are: 

C. Ce OOO... seca 
New England Piano Company. . 


- Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
Estey Piano Company. 

(To occupy 159 Tremont-st.) 
E. W. Tyler. 
Harwood & Beardsley 
B. F. Baker. 


Oe Oe Seen TT Re er 
M. Steinert & Sons 
Oliver Green (not so lively)..... 
And a few small concerns. 


The Smith American Company has added a piano de- 
| partment to its organ department, and Mason & Hamlin 
have built a large piano factory as an addit.on to their 
Cambridgeport factory. George Woods came and de- 
parted between 1874 and 1886, 
There were no reed-organ factories mentioned in the 
directory of 1851. In the directory of 1874 I find the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, the New England Organ 
' Company, the Smith American Organ Company, and to 
these must be added the since-established Bay State 
Organ Company. > ée 6 

This résumé will give a vivid glance of the changes 
that have taken place in the piano and organ trade of 
Boston in exactly forty years. With the removal of the 
Estey headquarters to Tremont-st., all the firms, with a 
few exceptions, will have left Washington-st., the only 
manufacturers left on that thoroughfare being Vose & 
Sons, C. E. Rogers Piano Company, and, in the South 
End, the New England Organ Company. 


x** * * 


Probably there is not one musical man in ten thousand 
who knows that the celebrated George Gemiinder, of 
Astoria, was making violins at 357 Washington-st., Bos- 
THE TRADE LOUNGER. 





HE value of the exports of musical instruments from 
this country for the years ending 


T 


| June 30, 1866, amounted tO........... eee eeeeeee $157 768 
June 30, 1870, amounted to. ......-- 6-0. eee eeeee 267,400 
June 30, 1885, amounted t0........... essence eeeee 941,344 


The value of the exports during 1885 was six times 
preater than in 1866. However, the amount is compara- 
tively insignificant, being only 13-100 per cent. of the 
total exports of 1885. 

The value of the imports of musical instruments dur- 
ing the same period (1885) amounted to $1,425,485, being 
25-100 per cent. of the total imports. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LIST just published in Boston of the taxpayers re- 
A siding in that city who pay taxes from $1,000 up 
ward discloses a few names of men and institutions 
known in the music trade. We give their names and 
the amounts attached below : 


Personal 
Estate. 


Real 
Estate 


Boston Music HallAssociation. 263,000 
Chickering, C. F.& G. H......... 324,000 
Chickering & Sons........ 
Cumston, James S............ 
Cumston, Wm (heirs) 
Oe ner 
Ditson, Oliver & Co.. 

Hallet & Davis Piano Co.... 
John C 


Ts tal 
Tax. 


$3,366.40 
4,147.20 
4,071.68 
1,299.92 


318,100 
49,500 51,900 
1 39,000 

20,200 
500 
20,000 


271,700 

7,400 271, 
95,000 
Haynes, . 627,500 1,600 
Haynes, John C. & Co 
Scanlan, Thomas F ............ 
Smith, S. D.& H. W. (of Smith 

American Organ Co.) 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co, should be 


placed in the above list, but as we do not know the exact 


22,100 


109,400 25,000 


gO,000 1,152.00 
» 


figures we could not list the company. 





THE STRIKE AT STIEFFS’. 


———— 


The Strikers are Assisted by the New York 
Piano Makers. 


HE strike at the factory of Messrs. Charles M. Stieff, 
Baltimore, which is now in progress about a week, 

still continues. Both Stieff and the strikers 
state that the cause of the trouble is Mr. W. Kening, the 


Messrs. 


assistant foreman. 
tives made charges to them against the assistant fore- 
man, and asked for his immediate discharge. The as- 


sistant foreman has been in their employ tor ten years, | 
Hamlin, and subsequently in January, 1868, a corpora- 


and they would not comply with the request of the men 
until the charges were thoroughly investigated. They 


told the men they would consider the matter by New | 


Year's. The New York committee of Piano Makers’ 


Union No. 6, consisting of Messrs. Hellback and Mc- | 


Veagh, of the Piano Makers’ Grand Lodge, investigated 
the matter. They decided that the demands of the 
workingmen were just, and they assured the Baltimore 
men that the Grand Lodge was able to carry the strike 
on for years, if necessary. The executive committee of 
the striking men consists of F. Tungfer, H. Vallner, F. 
Fischer, C. Mayer and Henry Lehne. They held their 
regular meetings at noon and at 6 P. M. Friday in Neid- 
hart’s Hall, 28 West Pratt-st. The Messrs. Stieff say 
that the wages have not been reduced; but, on the con- 


Messrs. Stietf stated that the opera- | 





trary, they have been increased for several years past. 
The men state that while the wages have nothing to do 
with the strike, yet they were virtually reduced by the 
way the assistant foreman divided the work. The fac- 
tory was locked up, and several of the men were 
tioned around to notify inquirers that there was a strike. 


sta- 


Foreman Gross, who is related to the Stieffs, remains 


at work, assisted by William Kening. The force at 


Stiefts’ factory is sixty men, and fifty-eight are on the 


strike. 

The strikers, being assisted by the New York Piano 
Makers’ Union No. 6, may now be able to remain out for 
some time, unless the Stieffs arrange matters. 

Frederick Stieff, who is at the head of the manufac- 
turing department of the business, is a determined man, 
and we therefore look for no concession. 


HENRY MASON. 





SICAI Henry Mason, of. Boston, 


T COURIER is Mr. 
who, with the late Emmons 
original founders of the firm of Mason & Hamlin, which 
was established in 1854 as manufacturers of melodeons. 
During the following year—1855—the firm produced the 
first harmonium, a double-bank instrumen:, from which 
sprung the cabinet organ, the name of which was coined 
by Mason & Hamlin. Mason & Hamlin was the only 
firm that cabinet organs 
others simply continued to make 
they were 


made for several 
melodeons, and 


changed only when compelled to make 
organs. 

From the very outset the growth of the business was 
uniform and steady and ten years after the first produc- 
tion of the cabinet organ, that is to say in 1865, the late 
Mr. Lowell Mason and his brother, Mr. Daniel G. Mason, 


became interested with Mr. Henry Mason and Emmons 


tion was organized under a special charter of the State 
of Massachusetts, and the firm was named the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company. 

From that time until January, 1885, the Mason & 


Hamlin Company has paid to its stockholders an aver- 
age of 16 per cent. dividend per annum for the whole | 
eighteen years, never passing a quarterly dividend and | 


accumulating in addition a reserve fund amounting to 
$308,000, which with the capital stock of $500,000, all 
in, makes the total net assets of the company 


paid 
$808,000. 


The company is to-day stronger both commercially | 


'and financially than ever before, and it never stood 


higher in its relative rank as organ manufacturers. 


HE subject of our picture in this issue of THE Mvu- | 


Hamlin, was one of the | 


years, as-| 
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| The present officers are: Henry Mason, president and 
| treasurer; Henry Basford, secretary; general 
tendent, John P. Richardson; superintendent of piano 
department, H. C. old 
maker, having been many years in charge of an impor- 
tant department in the Chickering factory ; and we may 
say that the esfrz¢ de corps of both the financial as well 
under the control of the com- 


superin- 


Pearson, who was an piano- 


as the mechanical forces 
pany has never before been as healthy and vigorous 
Never before in the history of the company has its 


condition been as satisfactory as at present, and the 


company which is now known as the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company is putting out upwards of 
$20,000 the present season in increasing its facilities at 


its enormous factory in Cambridgeport, Mass, 





Business Change. 
at 


Braumuller Piano Bureau, 14 East 


HE No 
Fourteenth-st., has been succeeded by the Braumuller Piano 
Company. Mr 
| in this city only one year and a half, has succeeded in building 


Braumuller, who has been in the piano business 


up a remunerative trade, although he managed it with a very 
small capital. He has now succeeded in associating with himself 
men of means, and will conduct and manage the business of the 
Braumuller Piano Company on thorough commercial principles. 
With additional space just secured the piano warerooms of the 
| Braumuller Piano Company are large and commodious and well 


| adapted for the business of the firm. 


What Becomes of the Noise? 
WRITER to the Boston Herald says the 


A ing 

I was much impressed by the suggestion in the Herald of the 
feasibility of musical attachments to mechanical machinery. It 
seemed, at first blush, almost a definite solution of the vexed 
problem of the abatement, or counteraction, of the distracting 
| noises of a busy world. Why, indeed, should not organs and 
organettes and the various other wind instruments be attached to 
looms, spinning jennies, saw and gristmills, and especially rail- 
road trains. As long ago as the Fremont campaign, in 1856, a 
modification of the idea was illustrated by a locomotive attach- 
ment which gave rhythmic voice to the steam in such airs as 
** Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” I 


follow- 


I cannot say that the 
effect was altogether harmonious, but there was a promise of 
evolution in it, as in everything else. There is in it all, I am en- 
couraged to think, a suggestion of reform in church bells, even. 
The single old tin kettles in meeting-house towers, may at least 
give place to chimes, which will make intelligible noises instead 
of the barbaric ones which now summon people to worship. 

What effect can be produced by the attachment of musical in- 
machinery unless the engine and 
A brass band might be successfully 


struments to mechanical 
machinery are noiseless ? 
j attached, but a harmless reed organ or organette would be 
| entirely out of place (at least, we believe so) attached to a sawmill 
or a gristmill or a railroad train. We might as well expect to 
enjoy a symphony concert ina boiler factory while the latter is 


running full blast. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


ce. a 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


be 


low that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THE NEW — 


Hardman Uprightss 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 





HARDIZAN, PEC & CO,.Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, lith & {2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, (46 Fitth Avenue, above (9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 
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—The shipments of Emerson pianos will amount to 350 in 


December, 1885 

—Sohmer & Co. have issued a handsome calendar for 1886, of 
which we hereby acknowledge receipt. 

—S. J. Smith, of Baltimore, is about to start his brother ia the 
piano’ business in Baltimore or Norfolk, Va. 

—J. N. Merrill, of the Smith American Organ Company, 
traveling in the Northwest—Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

—C, F, 


Liabilities, $6,000 ; 


is 


Richmond, Va., has made an assignment. 
Christie & Son are preferred 


Johnston, 
assets, $3,800. 
creditors 

—W. B. Vanderlip, Elkhart, has sent his son to Texas 
to investigate the cattle business, as he is seriously contemplating 


Ind., 


a trial of that business 
—Armstrong & Miller, grocers, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, are running 
1 piano and organ department as a ‘‘ side show,” as they term it. 


We hope the ** side show ” will pay them. 

—J. Pfriemer, the well-known hammer coverer, has the very 
best arrangements for the covering of first-class hammers. His 
presses are models of accuracy and his work is therefore of prime 
quality. 

-A gentleman traveling for a large firm informs us by mail 
from Chicago that the dealers in Cleveland, Zanesville, Columbus 
and Dayton (places he had just visited) report a quiet trade for 


the season. 
Bacon, the successor to the business of the 


Mich., has eight men on the road 
Ernest Gabler & 


—Miss Josie M. 
D. Bullock, 
the 


Jackson, 
and in Hazelton 
Brother's pianos and Smith American Organs are her leaders. 


late R 


warerooms pianos, 


Mr. 


attachment 


Jacob Zech’s upright piano with Zech’s patent 
is now at George W. Herbert's piano wareroom, on 


Seventeenth-st. near Union-sq. Every piano manufacturer or 
person interested in piano manufacturing should examine the 


instrument 


—We receipt of an ancient share, 


officially stamped, 


hereby the 
‘Merry Christmas and Happy New 


acknowledge 
of the 


edge the receipt of a beautiful Christmas card, with compliments, 
from Wm. R. Swan & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

—P. D. L.” asks Zhe Scientific American for a good recipe 
for walnut stain for pine wood. Ans.—Make a solution of three 
ounces each permanganate of potash and sulphate of manganese, 
in five quarts hot water. Apply several times with a brush or dip 
small articles. When the proper tone is obtained, oil or varnish 
the work. 

—An opera chair has been patented by Mr. John M. Sauder, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. This invention covers a novel construction 
and mechanism of a chair, to adapt it to be readily folded and 
extended so that the joints will work without bending when the 
seats are arranged in a curved line and the standards are not at 
right angles with the seat and back. 


—A sheet music-holder has been patented by Mr. Gerard 
C. Scott, of Bradford, Pa. Combined with a back and two 
covers hinged thereto is a stepped strip held on one cover parallel 
with the free edge, with spring fingers projecting from the strip 
to hold sheets of various sizes in such way that they can be easily 
turned over or folded. A back for sheet music patented by the 
same inventor consists of a fabric strip, on one surface of which 
two gummed paper strips are secured longitudinally, the inner 
edges of the gummed strips being separated a short distance from 
each other, making a convenient means for uniting several sheets 
of music. 

-—We take the following from the Indianapolis Sentinel - 

MUSICAL SURPRISES. 


said a surprised Sentinel reporter to 


* You don’t mean to say that you have sold al! of these pianos that I see | 


tied up here for Christmas presents,” 
Mr. Pearson, the genial proprietor of Pearson's Music House, No. 19 North 
“Yes, indeed,’’ said Mr. P., “and as many more which 
The sterling qualities of the well-known Hazel- 


Pennsylvania-st. 
we have already delivered. 
ton and Gabler pianos and Packard organs, combined with our extremely 
low prices and easy terms will account for the large number of purchasers 
this Christmas.”” The reporter noticed the following names among the 
numerous purchasers 

(Here follows a list of over twenty-five purchasers with names 
and addresses. ) 

—A London paper of recent date makes the following state- 
ment: ‘*A new patent resonatcr piano, with double sounding- 
board, has been provisionally protected in England and patented 
in various States of Europe. It is claimed that the resonator not 
only increases the volume and improves the quality of the tone, 
but renders it more ‘‘singing "’ in its character, 
effect by the increased power and improved timbre, 


the tone to continue sounding longer than has hitherto been the 


giving it greater 


which causes 


case, It is an important element that the resonators, on the sys- 
tem of a double sound-board, can be placed in such a manner as 
to produce the greatest possible effect for each individual note, 


the blow of the hammer, or in a continuation of the line of blow, 
render it possible for the waves of sound, produced by the strings 
in playing, actually to combine with the air-waves of the sound- 
board, thus giving the timbre of the sound a softer and more 
flute-like character.” 

—S. G. Chickering, who makes pianos under the auspices of 
Harwood & Beardsley, Boston, is about to occupy the old Vose 
factory. 

—Among patents recently issued we notice the following : 


Music-leaf turner, Williams & Millea.......... idee seeheh ends Neha 331,930 
I. Ba DPI ins ob cies ce cadences scndevascoaasade 33t,8rr 
Piano, square, K. V. Barnekov............. * 332,182 
Piano tuning-pin, C. E. Rogers.............. . 331,825 


—We have the pleasure of announcing to our many readers 
that the death of J. O. Weaver, president of the Weaver Organ 
and Piano Company, York, Pa., will not affect the operations of 
the works. The company is incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. The management of the company wili be, as it 
has been heretofore, by John W. Shetter, treasurer, and Milton 
B.‘Gibson, secretary, through whose energies and a first-class 
organ their works are crowded with orders, and there are pros- 
pects for still better trade ahead. 








Letter on Zech’s Patent. 
New York, December 26, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
HE article in your issue of the 23d inst., under the 
heading ‘*An Invention,” appears also to merit the atten- 
tion of pianoteachers. The indorsements of such eminent men as 
those whose names are cited in it seems to argue that Mr. Zech’s 
invention is a good thing. 
For my own part, having had some experience as a piano 


teacher, the desirability of such an attachment is apparent to me, 
as pianos of different makes differ in touch, and teachers often 
find a piano entirely unsuited to the pupil by reason of a too 
heavy or a too light touch, which they have no means of regulat- 
ing. Enclosing my card, I am yours truly, B.S 
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Year Company, Limited,” signed Karl Fink. We also acknowl- 


is obtained. The resonators being — immediately behind | 


3 and 5 North William Street, NEW vous. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i@™ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. aq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 








Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 
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NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


7 o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = i A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, #€ 
~<> o> 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 384 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEHW YORE. 





















































ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Toe LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO =szetait sm 


Petey MOKie Was, OWI TEVANT & CO. Fu ae ty aoe ‘ele and Warerooms, 37 West 44th St 


NEW YORK CITY. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. “"""=-=~ 
; Pr nnaeen oe emer 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44° East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago: Market and Powell Streets. San Franisceo, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


[LOUGH & tat@@vtesk, FREEBORN G. SHIN, 








— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


WARREN = Sep Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 
ORG ANS. Ne | ‘i MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Gocds, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


STRICT PROTECTION. } “Gus Gio neanLn— 


wane, (oe “BRADBURY” PIANO. 


Agents Wanted. 























pone, 7 i Pig : — | Warerooms and Principal Office: 
h $.4) - — No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
CLOUGH & WARREN : Vy, , = | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
a VOY, == | BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 


ORGAN C0 ‘ ee | BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
* RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 


Detroit, Mich. —— CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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ME OLD STARDARD MA ARTIN GUIT ARS EO RELUBL 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON), 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers 


of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 











KipaAcw 


Grand, ‘Square and! Upright 


«PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


er" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favovable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 3d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


TiUE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


e 





FACTORY, 


BRIGGSS 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 
The latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 
What S. B, Mixts, the great Pianist, says about this 

Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 1884 


Messrs, T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 

Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
same * hat 1 most pa:ticularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools. For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 


S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


GENTS: 


Near Steinway Hall, 


ee” CATALOGUE FREE 





OM 


ORGANS 


— AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Ptano Futty WARKANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 








CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





C. KURTZMA 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


, Grand, Square and Upright 





-<PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 


108 and 110 Broadway, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





BEHR_ BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Pas 3 OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 

f TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by _ its 

Pow ER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING’ qualities 

of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 

CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


4 Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Cc 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


or. 29th street, New York. 





rhe BOLIONL ant ree Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 


ee” AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





E. 8. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Moderate Price to the Trade. 


No. 4837 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER, 
40 Union Square, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS 


In Europe and the United States. 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. {2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thorough.y 
Tuned and Regulated. 





JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 


402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


GUILD A 


PIANOS. 





UPRIGHT 


RIGH 


ar 


PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
CHRISTIZ & SON. 209 to 223 WW, Jéth St, 8.” 


( RIST| 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
G2” Correspondence Solicited. 


HORACE WATERS & CO 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
t” AGENTS WANTED 





Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 
NEW YORK, 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


THE | CQ Hiner. 





~vwiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 
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‘ SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with ¢. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





LL our Pianos have my 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metalli« 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which hus 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


»atent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 





—i— 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 

a 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


rPIrA MNOS. 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


| 





LITT Le GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments, 

—t— 











GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - <= «= -x878 


Frankfort-o.-M., 188x 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 


Antwerp, - - x885 


Devotes special attention to the tastes = the 


QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions Keyboards 


of an extremely hard wood, specially — ADDRESS — 
American trade. Free delive 


a ee Soe HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de I’ Evangile, PARIS, France. menean trade, Free delivery” 


to the iron rails. Prices and particu- east teem Gaels. 


lars free on application. Agents for the United States —WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. Liberal Conditions. 


‘CONOVER BROS. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Pactory in the World. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive.King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 
A sp a made of ‘turpishing the Highest Class 


ED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
of Organ 


San Francisco, and many others. 


3 SS 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 
etal Terme and Pric 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


PATENT piano. 


THE BEST PIANC FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
T. F. eruanare & CO., 103 East Fourteenth St., 


*BurA{ng as0jaq SI] 40} puss 


Is also prageses to furnish the best guelity 


eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. ORGAN CO,, Limited, ERIE, Pa, 


BENT PIANOS eo eceucnce. 


R.+M.+«+BENT+«+&+cCo., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos. 


UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel- Pitiog, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray ano 
Malleable Iron Castings. Il kinds of Piano Bolts 














=” Special Terms and Prices to 

















NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 


: Bsa te ‘© J 
‘ . ™ A Y = fi ' 7 
~ or y's us 
x 2 >» & ok ie Artists’ Busts, 
7 ; - : fl 7 ! Ps , Jy y &c., &c. 
| 3 . Ch ee co ~ eon 

< mow _e - St = 

: en nN 


Patented. ~ constantly on hand. 





Goeds sent 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — Y on Selection 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE: ACTIONS. “ice 


Lowest Prices. 
22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


“Tiwvdvstim tywomee SQuare? Opright Pianofertes, 


Garden 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


, 4 ta Fountains 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall, §43™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower canard os Portman Synere, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-— 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth "Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





MASON & HAMLIN 


18865. 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED REED ORGANS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Surpass all Others at London, 








THE tmes aeO VY Bie 


Urricuar PIANOS 
Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlia, 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 
DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE, 
AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


For full particulars, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN $ PIANO CO., 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 




















QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 
——— eae ae we 




















NO. 5 APPLETON STREHT, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 





" Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 











DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 








PIANO? ORGAN 





| MATERIALS, 








122 HAST THIRTHEHN TEL ‘oa NEHW YORK. _ 








BEHNING 


oo Upright and Grand Fianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


fm NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 














McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful! 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


Chase Piano Co. } 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 




















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 
















